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ARTICLE  I. 

‘  CONTENTS  OF  THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  JESUS  * 

BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  FOSTER  ESTES,  D.D., 

HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
actually  human.  Since  “  it  behoved  him  in  all  things  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren,”  he  lived  his  life  on  earth  as  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  sons  of  men,  that  he  might  indeed  be  the  Son 
of  Man.  As  we  review  his  story,  what  that  belongs  to  human 
life  can  we  find  to  have  been  lacking?  Born  a  babe  and 
wrapped  in  the  swaddling  clothes  common  at  the  time,  growing 
in  size  and  knowledge  like  other  boys,  an  obedient  son  in  the 
Nazareth  home,  hungry  with  abstinence,  wearied  with  toil  till 
he  sleeps  amid  the  dangers  of  the  storm,  wounded  with  the 
lash,  the  thorn,  and  the  nail,  questioning,  surprised,  grieved, 
indignant,  tempted,  prayerful,  submissive  after  intense  spiritual 
struggle,  Nazarene  carpenter,  Galilean  field-preacher,  prophet, 
reformer,  friend,  soul-physician,  Messiah  and  Master  only  to 
the  little  circle  of  those  who  knew  him  intimately, — from  the 
manger  cradle  to  the  rock-hewn  tomb  no  one,  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  ever  failed  in  any  way  to  recog^nize  his  real  and 
full  humanity,  no  one,  so  far  as  we  have  any  right  to  suppose, 
ever  thought  of  him  or  spoke  of  him  as  other  than  a  man. 

Yet,  when  we  consider  further,  we  find  that  the  claims  of 
*  Copyright,  1917,  D.  F.  Estes. 
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Jesus,  by  their  necessary  implications,  outrun  and  far  trans¬ 
cend  what  would  be  possible  for  any  other  man.  Over  against 
the  divine  law  of  the  past,  no  jot  or  tittle  of  which  he  declares 
shall  fail,  he  sets  himself  not  as  an  authorized  expounder 
merely,  but  rather  as  an  authoritative  lawgiver,  supplement¬ 
ing,  completing,  correcting  with  an  “  I  say  unto  you.”  Some 
other  claims  which  he  made  have  been  summarized  with  much 
effectiveness  by  Denney  thus :  “  Earlier  messengers  of  God  to 
Israel  were  only  servants ;  he  is  the  Son,  only  and  well  be¬ 
loved.  .  .  .  Other  men  are  stricken  with  disease;  He  is  the 
physician  who  has  come  to  heal.  Other  men  have  consciences 
laden  with  guilt ;  He  is  the  sacrifice  whose  blood  is  to  be  shed 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  The  lives  of  other  men  are  for¬ 
feited  ;  His  is  the  one  free  life  which  is  to  be  given  as  a  ran¬ 
som  for  them.”  ^  Thus  he  sets  himself  as  the  needed  and  ef¬ 
ficient  Saviour  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  he  demands  the 
supreme  devotion  of  every  soul.  On  the  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  him  hang  the  issues  of  life  or  death ;  the  loss  of  all 
else  on  earth  is  to  be  gladly  accepted  “  for  my  sake  ”  ;  “  Happy 
are  you  when  they  reproach  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say 
all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake  ” ;  the 
tenderest  relations  of  life  as  well  as  its  choicest  treasures  are 
to  be  sacrificed,  if  need  be,  “  for  my  sake.”  In  short,  though 
if  he  were  only  human,  as  he  certainly  is  really  human,  then 
“  to  demand  that  all  the  world  should  bow  down  to  him  would 
be  worthy  of  scorn  like  that  we  feel  for  some  straw-crowned 
monarch  of  Bedlam,”  he  yet  makes  himself  the  rightful  center 
of  all  men’s  thought  and  sentiment,  makes  relation  to  himself 
parallel  to  relation  to  the  Father.  He  is  the  bond  of  the  saved, 
the  kingdom  is  his  kingdom,  the  church  is  his  church.  He 
^Studies  In  Religion,  p.  40.  He  adds:  “At  the  present  time  there 
are  few  elements  in  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  which  have  less 
justice  done  them  than  this." 
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is  the  bridegroom,  the  master  of  the  house.  He  even  sets  him¬ 
self  as  the  final  judge  and  the  universal  arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  the  race  and  its  every  member. 

All  these  claims  we  find  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
with  their  established  early  date  and  their  demonstrated  his¬ 
torical  accuracy.  If  the  claims  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
are  here  kept  distinct,  it  is  not  because  of  any  distrust  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  report,  but  rather  to  emphasize  the  essential 
harmony  of  the  reports  of  John  and  the  other  evangelists. 
That  Jesus  is  the  good  shepherd  who  gives  his  life  for  the 
sheep  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  stronger  than  that  he  is  the  ransom 
for  many.  When  Jesus  calls  himself  the  Bread,  the  Door,  the 
Vine,  or  when  he  proclaims  himself  the  source  of  life  and 
promises  that  he  who  believes  on  him  uplifted  as  was  the 
serpent  may  have  life,  and  that  he  who  eats  his  flesh  and  drinks 
his  blood  insures  eternal  life  and  shall  share  the  resurrection 
of  joy  and  glory,  and,  in  a  word,  declares  himself  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  life, —  these  claims,  though  different  from  those 
already  noticed,  are  not  really  greater.  In  John  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  come  out  clearly  the  affirmation  of  his  preexistence,  “  Be¬ 
fore  Abraham  was,  I  am,”  the  mention  of  the  glory  which  was 
his  before  the  creation,  and  the  assertions  that  he  came  forth 
from  God  and  came  down  from  heaven.  Finally  is  to  be 
noted  the  affirmation  of  his  unity  with  God,  “  I  and  the  Father 
are  one.”  While  it  might  be  exegetically  possible  to  limit  the 
direct  force  of  these  words  to  a  merely  “  dynamic  fellowship,”  ‘ 
yet  if  the  thought  of  Jesus  had  been  limited  to  that,  so  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  the  charge  of  the  Jews  that  “  he  being 
man  made  Himself  God,”  why  did  he  not,  horror-stricken,  at 
once  repel  the  charge  ?  Godet  has  well  said :  “  The  minister 

*As  Meyer  does. 
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of  state  who  allows  himself  some  day  to  say,  ‘  The  king-  and  I, 
we,’  provokes  the  laughter  of  the  whole  Parliament.  What 
would  the  creature  deserve  who  should  dare  to  say,  ‘  I  and 
God,  we — ’?”  But  though  the  claims  just  quoted  appear  at 
first  glance  plainer  and  more  definite  than  those  to  be  found 
in  the  other  Gospels,  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Synoptic  report,  early  in  his  ministry  Jesus  in  the  face 
of  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  without  entering  on  any  discussion 
of  his  nature  and  rights,  yet  assumed  to  exercise  the  divine 
prerogative  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Finally,  the  puzzling 
and  yet,  when  answered,  profoundly  instructive  question  which 
at  the  very  end  of  his  ministry  Jesus  left  ringing  in  the  ear.s 
of  the  Pharisees,  involves  in  its  complete  answer  the  full  divin¬ 
ity  of  David’s  Son,  and  it  is  naturally  reasonable  to  hold  that 
Jesus  recognized  the  implication  and  asked  the  question  be¬ 
cause  he  intended  to  teach  the  fact. 

Such,  then,  were  the  claims  of  Jesus,  though  clearer  and 
more  definite  as  recorded  in  the  Ephesian  Gospel,  yet  appear¬ 
ing  with  no  less  force  by  necessary  implication  in  the  Gospels 
which  embody  and  are  controlled  by  the  earliest  Galilean  tradi¬ 
tions.  Some  may  feel,  as  Wellhausen  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
has  been  much  overdone  of  late.  The  more  thoughtful  may 
not  be  ready  to  say,  as  has  lately  been  said,  that  our  estimate 
of  Jesus  cannot  be  higher  than  his  own  consciousness  of  him¬ 
self;  but  certainly  we  ought  not  to  have,  dare  not  have,  a 
lower  estimate  of  him  than  was  his  own  thought  of  himself. 
And  so  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  climb,  step  by  st^,  the 
long  ladder  of  his  claims  till  they  bring  our  thought  to  the  very 
plane  of  the  Divine,  till  we  say  that  in  some  sense,  in  some 
way  which  possibly  we  may  not  explain  or  understand  while 
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yet  we  must  assert  the  fact,  this  man  of  Nazareth  knew  him¬ 
self  to  be  peculiarly,  uniquely,  actually  God  as  well  as  rnan. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  set  aside  the  claims  of 
Jesus  and  their  significance  which  perhaps  require  discussion. 
Some  would  do  it  by  disputing  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  records.  But  research  and  criticism  are  steadily  confirming 
rather  than  undermining  the  value  of  these  records.  Alike  for 
John  and  the  Synoptics  scholars  have  found  dates  later  than 
the  first  century  to  be  out  of  the  question,  and  the  study  of 
the  possible  forms  of  the  material  which  lies  behind  our  pres¬ 
ent  evangelic  documents  only  seems  to  carry  the  records  nearer 
the  events,  so  near  in  fact  that  myth,  legend,  or  variation 
through  oral  transmission  are,  if  not  absolutely  excluded,  at 
any  rate  reduced  to  a  minimum  negligible  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose.  We  must  admit,  why  use  the  word?  we  must  assert 
that  Jesus  actually  made  the  claims  which  have  been  enumer¬ 
ated. 

So  some  have  recognized  the  fact  of  his  claims  and  have 
gone  on  to  class  him  as  an  extravagant  and  fanatical  vision- 
ary.‘  Under  the  influence  of  misapplied  psychological  theories 
the  vague  suggestions  of  Renan  and  Strauss  have  been  sharp¬ 
ened  into  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  which  Otto 
Holtzmann  made  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  “  War  Jesus  Ek- 
statiker?”  An  excellent  answer  has  been  made  by  the  German 
Licentiat  Steinbeck  to  these  thus  far  exclusively  German 
slanders.  He  enumerates  the  many  traits  of  Jesus’  behavior 
and  work  which  are  inconsistent  with  such  a  view, —  his 
humility,  his  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  needy,  his  clearness 
of  thought  and  speech,  his  reticence  as  to  his  miracles  and  his 
claims, —  and  ends  with  the  assertion :  “If  such  a  man  at 
once  and  in  the  same  breath  with'  expressions  of  his  meekness 
^The  exact  word  most  often  used  is  Schwdrmerei. 
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and  humility  sets  himself  on  a  superhuman  elevation  for  the 
specific  character  of  which  there  was  absolutely  no  occasion 
in  the  ideas  of  the  time  but  rather  the  contrary, —  if  he  makes 
such  claims  with  no  trace  of  passionate  demand  for  recogni¬ 
tion,  without  ever  appealing  to  any  proofs  of  any  sort,  acting 
quite  as  if  they  were  a  matter  of  course,  should  there  be  in 
such  a  case  any  talk  of  visionary  extravagance,  then  all  rational 
psychology  is  at  an  end.”  ^ 

What  has  just  been  quoted  might  be  regarded  as  not  only  a 
fair  but  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  of  hysterical  ex¬ 
travagance  ;  but  a  few  additional  sentences  of  Steinbeck’s  have 
a  bearing  so  much  broader  than  the  point  to  which  they  di¬ 
rectly  relate,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  them  here: 
“  There  is  a  presumption  against  this  charge  of  fanaticism,  be¬ 
cause  in  view  of  the  indescribable  blessing  which  Jesus  and  his 
work  have  brought  to  the  wdrld  and  are  still  bringing,  it  is  a 
piece  of  folly  scarcely  to  be  comprehended  that  one  should 
stamp  the  author  of  this  blessing  as  a  hysterical  fanatic.  On 
this  supposition  the  religious  and  moral  regeneration  which 
men  and  nations  have  experienced  by  the  might  of  this  per¬ 
sonality  and  which  they  are  continually  experiencing,  becomes 
an  insoluble  puzzle.  That  many  lack  this  experience  is  no 
proof  against  its  reality  in  the  case  of  others  who  feel  their 
consciences  stirred  to  their  depths  through  him  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  reconciled  with  God.”  ^ 

*  Das  gottllche  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu,  p.  45. 

•When  the  writer  first  read  these  words,  he  was  most  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  still  profounder  words  of  the  Apostle  who  had 
to  meet  in  his  day  Just  such  galnsayings:  “  No  one  speaking  in 
the  Spirit  of  God  says  Jesus  is  anathema  and  no  one  can  say 
Jesus  is  Lord,  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Is  there  not  too  often 
failure  to  give  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  taproot  of  skepti¬ 
cism  in  regard  to  Christ  is  sin,  and  that  the  only  thoroughgoing 
cure  is  an  intelligent  spiritual  experience  under  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost? 
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To  return  to  the  direct  course  of  our  discussion,  we  find 
that  we  may  safely  neglect  the  attempts  to  set  aside  the  claims 
of  Jesus,  on  the  ground  either  of  lack  of  historical  evidence 
that  they  were  actually  made  or  of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of 
the  maker.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  claims  confirmed 
by  the  mighty  fact  of  the  resurrection  and  by  the  concordant 
faith  of  apostles,  evangelists,  martyrs,  theologians,  saints,  the 
acceptance  of  the  claims  and  its  consequences  in  every  age 
freshly  verifying  and  fortifying  them  to  our  faith. 

We  may  then  well  hold  to  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  both 
really  and  fully  human  and  at  the  same  time  no  less  really  and 
fully  divine,  that  he  was  deity  incarnate.  We  may  also  con¬ 
fidently  assert  that  Jesus  was  himself  positively  assured  of  this 
great  fact.  But  the  question  has  not  yet  been  raised.  How 
did  he  reach  this  assurance?  How  did  Jesus  know  the  depths 
of  his  own  nature?  To  this  question,  perhaps  seldom  formally 
raised,  the  spontaneous  answer  of  most  Christian  believers 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  reasoned  reply  of  most  theologians, 
would  be  that  this  was  to  him  a  fact  of  consciousness.  They 
would  almost  certainly  accept  the  saying  of  La  Touche,  “  The 
character  of  our  Lord’s  self-consciousness  is  the  vital  fact.”  ^ 
The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
necessarily  by  a  direct  verdict  of  his  consciousness  that  Jesus 
reached  the  assured  confidence  as  to  his  own  deity  which  he 
displayed. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  remarked,  in  order  to  obviate  a  pos¬ 
sible  misunderstanding,  that  while  a  broader  use  of  the  word 
“  consciousness  ”  is  common,  and  therefore  fully  legitimate,  in 
some  cases  preferable,  yet  in  this  discussion  consciousness  will 
be  regularly  used  in  the  narrower  sense,  which  is  no  less 
authorized  and  in  which  it  is  the  word  which  will  usually  best 
*  Person  of  Christ  In  Modern  Thought,  p.  231. 
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express  the  idea  under  consideration.  Consciousness  will  then 
be  freely  used  in  the  sense  in  which  Hamilton  used  self- 
consciousness,  as  “  the  power  by  which  we  apprehend  the 
phenomena  of  the  internal.”  ^  Into  psychological  and  episte¬ 
mological  discussions  there  is  no  need  to  enter.  Whether  we 
directly  read  what  is  in  the  soul  or  not,  others  may  debate. 
Whether  we  can  really  know  anything  at  all,  thus  or  other¬ 
wise,  others  may  debate.  For  practical  purposes  all  may  agree 
that  certain  notions  are  formed  in  a  way  that  seems  to  us  a 
direct  vision  of  our  inward  selves,  while  other  notions  come  by 
observation  of  what  does  not  seem  to  lie  within  the  mind 
itself,  or  by  reasoning  on  the  fruits  of  consciousness  and  per¬ 
ception  and  by  drawing  inferences  which  are  logically  justifi¬ 
able  and  practically  reliable.  Our  question  is  then.  When 
Jesus  claimed  the  place  of  God,  did  he  do  it  because  his  self- 
consciousness  gave  him  a  direct  report  that  such  he  was,  or 
did  he  reach  this  conclusion  and  gain  his  assurance  by  some 
other  means  and  in  some  other  way  ?  Was  his  assurance  to  be 
called  a  consciousness  of  self  or  a  conviction  as  to  self? 

Lest  any  one  may  be  questioning  whither  the  current  of  this 
discussion  may  lead  those  who  follow  it,  it  may  perhaps  be 
well  to  say  in  advance  that  the  writer’s  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  never  led  him  to  hold  lightly  what  he  regards  as  the 
fundamental  and  fontal  Christian  truth,  the  Incarnation,  and 

*  Baldwin’s  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  states  that 
“  in  reflective  consciousness  the  self  is  not  only  subject  —  the  sub¬ 
ject  self —  but  it.  is  also  object  of  its  own  reflection  —  object  self.” 
But  under  consciousness  it  is  also  stated  that  ”  in  the  earlier 
English  psychologists  the  word  signifles  the  mind’s  direct  cogni¬ 
zance  of  its  own  states  and  processes.”  Accordingly  this  simplest 
expression  will,  as  has  been  said,  be  freely  usejd  in  this  discussion, 
always  intelligibly  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  in  some  cases  more 
simply  than  the  perhaps  less  ambiguous  word  ”  self-consciousness  ” 
or  the  phrase  ”the  reflective  consciousness.” 
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that  there  is  on  his  part  no  intent  or  willingness  to  lessen  the 
significance  and  certainty  of  this  truth  in  any  mind.  But  is 
it  not  true  that  many  who  hold  this  truth  of  the  deity  of  Christ 
hold  it  in  a  partial  and  one-sided  way  ?  As  an  intellectual  ani¬ 
mal  man  always  finds  it  hard  to  stand  square.  He  usually  leans 
too  hard  on  one  of  two  complementary  truths.  Though  both 
should  be  equally  honored,  “  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and 
love  the  other,  or  he  will  hold  to  one  and  despise  the  other.” 
Now  many  who  believe  that  in  Jesus  the  Word  became  flesh 
and  that  thus  he  was  divine  as  well  as  human,  are  so  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  thought  of  deity  that  they  give  little  or  no  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  the  thought  that  he  was  and  is  our  brother  man. 
In  their  minds  the  deity  so  completely  absorbs  the  humanity 
even  in  regard  to  the  thirty  years  of  Judean  life,  the  infinite 
so  swallows  up  the  finite,  that  only  it  is  really  apprehended.^ 
But  while  it  is  to  be  recogfnized,  as  Forsyth  reminds  us,  that 
“there  is  something  presumptuous  in  certain  kenotic  efforts 
to  body  forth  just  what  the  Son  must  have  gone  through  in 
such  an  experience,”  *  yet  over  against  this  may  be  set  the 
other  truth  which  Gore  states  thus :  “If  Scripture  represents 
the  divine  intention,  then  we  should  conclude  that  it  is  the 
divine  intention  that  we  should  meditate  on  the  reality  of  the 

*ror  example,  a  colleague  has  assured  the  writer  that  In  his 
boyhood  all  the  talk  about  the  temptation  of  Christ  or  his  prayer¬ 
fulness  or  that  he  Is  our  example  seemed  to  him  wholly  un¬ 
real.  An  eminent  preacher  (I.  M.  Haldeman,  D.D.,  In  “Could  our 
Lord  have  sinned?  ”  p.  8)  positively  denies  that  In  his  temptation 
Jesus  was  an  example  to  us,  and  even  goes  so  far'as  to  deny  in  set 
terms  that  he  possessed  free  will.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that 
many  popularly  repeat  to-day  the  mistake  which  Domer  charged 
on  the  later  Greek  thinkers,  namely,  that  they  “  laid  great  stress 
on  the  distinction  between  the  natures,  but  did  not  bestow  equal 
care  on  showing  how  they  could  be  united  in  one  person.” 

*  Person  and  Place  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  320. 
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self-humiliation  of  the  Son  which  is  revealed  to  us  and  pressed 
upon  our  notice,”  and  his  further  suggestion  that  ”  The  real 
recognition  of  the  suggestions  of  Scripture  about  our  Lord's 
human  state  will  give  to  the  Church’s  teaching  a  great  en¬ 
richment.”  ^ 

We  may  well  take  into  consideration,  further,  that  if  we  find 
that  the  Lord’s  assurance  of  his  own  deity  was  gained  in  some 
other  way  than  from  his  own  reflective  consciousness,  we  yet 
do  not  thereby  rob  this  assurance  of  any  of  its  validity  or 
value.  Ultimately  all  assurance  of  the  human  mind  rests  on 
one  and  the  same  premise,  which  is  that  our  faculties  in  their 
normal  working  are  trustworthy  and  that  we  may  confidently 
act  accordingly.  Now,  all  things  considered,  the  verdicts  of 
consciousness  are  not  the  things  of  which  we  are  surest. 
Mathematical  processes,  though  of  course  consciously  car¬ 
ried  on,  are  not  a  matter  of  consciousness.  We  are  as  sure 
of  the  affection  of  mother  or  wife  as  of  ours  toward  them. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  many  a  soul  to  cry  with  John 
Newton, 

“  TIs  a  point  I  long  to  know, 

Oft  It  causes  anxious  thought. 

Do  I  love  the  Lord  or  no? 

Am  I  his,  or  am  I  not?  " 

But  the  same  soul  would  sing  with  all  the  confident  assurance 
of  Gerhardt,  , 

“  Jesus,  thy  boundless  love  to  me 

No  thought  can  reach,  no  tongue  declare.” 

It  follows,  then,  that  even  though  not  a  verdict  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  a  conviction  arrived  at  in  some  other  way,  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  Jesus  as  to  his  own  deity  may  have  been  equally  cer¬ 
tain  and  equally  valid. 

*  Dissertations,  p.  93. 
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The  assumption  that  Jesus  could  not  really  be  divine  unless 
he  was  consciously  so  is  an  assumption  out  of  harmony  with 
the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  human  nature  which  was  his. 
To  be  assured  of  this,  we  have  but  to  remember  what  a  role 
has  of  late  been  played  by  the  so-called  “  subliminal  ”  on  the 
stage  of  psychological  science,  or  we  have  but  to  bethink  our¬ 
selves  how  much  there  has  been  and  is  in  relation  to  us  of 
which  consciousness  has  given  and  can  give  no  report.^  Nor 
does  this  find  complete  explanation  in  the  alternations  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  non-consciousness,  of  recollection  and  of  failure 
of  memory,  with  which  also  we  are  all  familiar.  In  a  striking 
passage  Edwin  Arnold  speaks  of  observing  at  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  “  a  graceful  English  girl  lost  in  momentary 
interest  over  the  showcase  containing  the  precise  ingredients 
of  her  fair  and  perfect  frame.”  After  discussing  the  relation 
of  the  body  to  its  chemical  elements,  he  goes  on  thus :  “  But 
if  .  .  .  science  had  dared  to  speak  to  her  of  the  deeper  secrets 
in  Nature  which  she  herself  embodied  and  enshrined  —  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  consciousness  and  comprehension  on  her 
part  —  how  far  more  wonderful  the  mystery  of  the  chemistry 
of  her  life  would  have  appeared !  Some  very  grave  and  vener¬ 
able  F.R.S.  might,  perchance,  have  ventured  reverently  to 
whisper :  ‘  Beautiful  human  sister !  built  of  the  water,  the  flint, 
and  the  lime ;  you  are  much  more  marvellous  than  all  that !  Your 
sacred  simplicity  does  not  and  must  not  yet  understand  your 

^  This  was,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  starting  point  of  the  think¬ 
ing  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  this  paper.  It  began 
something  like  this:  “  We  are  all  always  conscious  of  only  a  small 
part  of  what  we  are.  Nine-tenths  of  us  never  comes  into  the  field 
of  consciousness  at  all.  The  Incarnation  must  have  taken  place 
in  these  profound  and  most  intensely  real  parts  of  our  nature;  and 
as  the  consciousness  of  the  man  Jesus  would  have  been  unaffected 
by  great  facts  below  consciousness,  so  his  life  could  be  lived  in  a 
naturally  human  way.” 
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celestial  complexity!  Otherwise  you  should  be  aware  that, 
hidden  within  the  gracious  house  made  of  these  common  ma¬ 
terials —  softly  and  silently  developed  there  by  forces  which 
you  know  not,  and  yet  govern,  unwittingly  exercising  a  per¬ 
petual  physiological  magic  —  are  tiny  golden  beginnings  of 
your  sons  and  daughters  to  be.”  ^  Enough  has  been  quoted 
to  suggest  the  existence  of  rich  stores  deep  hidden  in  human 
nature  far  below  the  illumination  of  what  often  seems  scarcely 
more  than  the  flickering  candle  of  consciousness  which  barely 
touches  with  its  gleam  the  treasures  of  physical,  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  spiritual  powers  which  we  may,  yes,  must  possess. 
How  unconscious  was  the  girl  of  Arnold’s  parable  of  the  jewels 
of  emotion,  feeling,  affection  related  to  the  sex  life  of  which 
he  reminds  us,  jewels  as  chastely  pure  as  pearls,  so  full  of  the 
heart’s  passion  that  they  glow  beyond  rubies! 

The  contention  that  consciousness  is  no  decisive  measure  of 
nature  is  confirmed  by  weighty  words  from  Professor  Bateson 
in  his  Presidential  Address  before  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  held  at  Melbourne  in  1914.  In 
presenting  his  views  as  to  evolution  in  general,  and  inhibition 
in  particular,  he  said :  “  Shakespeare  once  existed  as  a  speck 
of  protoplasm,  not  so  big  as  a  small  pin’s  head.  To  this  noth¬ 
ing  was  added  that  would  not  equally  well  have  served  to 
build  up  a  baboon  or  a  rat.  ...  I  have  confidence  that  the 
artistic  gifts  of  mankind  will  prove  to  be  due  not  to  something 
added  to  the  make-up  of  an  ordinary  man,  but  to  the  absence 
of  factors  which  in  the  normal  person  inhibit  the  development 
of  these  gifts.  They  are  almost  beyond  doubt  to  be  looked 
upon  as  releases  of  powers  normally  suppressed.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  there  but  it  is  ‘  stopped  down.’  ”  It  is,  then,  not  the 
*  Death  —  and  Afterwards,  p.  13. 
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mere  fancy  of  the  poet,  but  the  latest  dictum  of  science  that  in 
any  country  churchyard  we  may  confidently  say : — 

“  Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country’s  blood,” 

or,  we  may  add,  some  Edison  or  Moltke,  some  Raphael  or 
Mozart,  who  lived  and  died  as  unaware  of  the  powers  which 
slumbered  within  him  as  were  his  neighbors. 

It  seems  no  wild  suggestion  that,  as  passions  lie  unrecog¬ 
nized  by  consciousness  awaiting  maturity  and  evocation;  as 
faculties  and -powers  lie  hidden  even  from  the  man  himself 
till  occasion  arouses  them  by  the  opportunity  for  their  exer¬ 
cise  ;  ^  as  even  spiritual  life  may  be  truly  and  richly  possessed, 
yet  all  unconsciously,  so  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  held  that 
the  sharing  of  the  nature  of  God,  the  treasure  which  through 
the  divine  act  of  Incarnation  was  uniquely  possessed  by 
Jesus,  lay  hidden  from  even  his  own  consciousness  amid  the 
“  subliminal  ”  treasures  of  his  spiritual  nature,  awaiting  the 
emergence  into  consciousness  and  the  opportunity  for  domi¬ 
nance  in  his  nature  which  would  come  through  the  experiences 
which  would  follow  upon  the  resurrection. 

The  theory  thus  advanced  has  been  held  by  the  writer  for 
some  forty  years,  but  was  first  put  in  print  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  Oxford  theologian  Sanday.^  While  it  seems  to  have 
attracted  little  attention  in  this  country,  in  Great  Britain  it 
has  been  more  discussed.  In  the  sequel  to  his  book,®  now  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  part  of  it.  Professor  Sanday  recognized  Professor 
Mackintosh  as  a  thoroughly  competent  critic,  and  his  criticism 

‘Thus,  for  example,  it  took  the  success  of  his  first  Faneuil  Hall 
speech  to  reveal  Wendell  Phillips  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the 
world. 

‘  Christologles  Ancient  and  Modem,  1910. 

•Personality  In  Christ  and  In  Ourselves. 
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as  such  a  philosophical  voice  as  he  had  hoped  and  waited  to 
hear.^ 

Before  advancing  his  main  objections  to  the  theory,  Profes¬ 
sor  Mackintosh  suggested  the  difficulty  that,  according  to 
modern  psychology,  the  subliminal  is  (in  words  quoted  from 
Professor  Stout)  “  an  organized  system  of  conditions  which 
have  been  formed  in  and  through  bygone  conscious  experi¬ 
ences.”  That  this  is  the  generally  accepted  view  of  the  sublim¬ 
inal  is  certainly  open  to  serious  question.  To  many  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  hold  that  there  lies  beyond  consciousness 
not  only  the  mass  of  results  of  past  activity,  but  also  the  in¬ 
comparably  greater  mass  of  faculties  and  powers  yet  to  be 
developed,  like  the  Shakespeare  in  the  germ  of  which  Professor 
Bateson  reminded  us.  And  in  any  case,  it  would  not  be 
demonstrably  impossible  that  in  the  single  special  case  of  the 
Incarnation  the  divine  should  reside  in  this  sphere,  and  not 
present  itself  within  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  well  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  Professor  Percy  Gardner 
has  developed  somewhat  fully  a  distinction  between  the  “  sub¬ 
conscious  ”  and  what  he  calls  the  “  superconscious.”  -  But 
even  if  Gardner’s  criticisms  are  justified  in  reference  to  some 
expressions  of  Sanday’s,  they  do  not  touch  the  main  part  of 
the  theory  itself.  So  far  as  the  present  discussion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  all  of  and  in  ourselves  which  consciousness  cannot  re¬ 
port  upon  might  be  combined  under  the  one  awkward  word, 
the  “  unconscious  ” ;  indeed,  it  would  serve  the  present  pur¬ 
pose  just  as  well  to  call  it  all  the  “  extra-conscious.” 

The  first  formal  objection  of  Mackintosh  to  Sanday’s  theory 
is  that  he  makes  the  subliminal  superior  to  what  is  contained 

*  The  criticism  of  Professor  Mackintosh,  first  published  In  the 
Expository  Times,  is  given  in  full  in  his  work,  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  Hibbert  Journal,  vol.  ix.  pp.  477-496. 
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in  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  But  at  most  this  objection 
touches  only  Sanday’s  presentation  of  his  case.  It  is  in  no 
sense  vital  to  the  view  presented  that  the  subliminal  should  be 
thought  of  as  superior.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  it  should  be 
recognized  as  possibly  other.  Again,  Mackintosh  urges,  as  an 
objection  against  this  theory,  that  it  makes  deity  unknowable. 
When  he  develops  this  thought,  he  emphasizes  only  the  ethical 
side  of  the  divine.  But  there  is  a  rational  as  well  as  an  eth¬ 
ical  side  to  the  Incarnation,  and  it  is  here  that  this  theory  has 
proved  most  helpful.  Nor  need  we  be  troubled  if  a  theory  in¬ 
volves  the  admission  that  our  minds  cannot  measure  the  in¬ 
finite  or  plumb  the  profundities  of  the  divine.  Would  not  a 
God  in  whom  we  found  nothing  unknowable  to-day  be  a  God 
whom  we  were  liable  to  outgrow  sometime?  Jesus  Christ  is, 
as  he  claimed,  a  sufficient,  and  consequently  he  is  the  final, 
manifestation  of  the  Father,  but  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  even 
he  could  by  his  Incarnation  body  forth  all  the  fullness  of  the 
Deity,  so  that  there  is  now  no  mystery,  no  longer  anything  un¬ 
knowable.  The  third  objection  made  by  Mackintosh  is  that 
this  theory  does  not  “  evade  the  haunting  dualism  of  tradi¬ 
tion,”  the  proper  “  fundamental  principle  ”  being  “  that  to  the 
believing  study  of  our  Lord’s  person  all  that  is  divine  in  Him 
is  human,  all  that  is  human  is  divine.”  Now  is  this  really  an 
objection?  It  should  certainly  always  be  recognized  that  man 
is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  this  likeness  is  important 
in  many  relations.  But  if  the  kinship  is  such  that  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  metaphor  “  the  divine  is  human,  the  human  is 
divine,”  then  at  all  events  there  can  be  no  talk  of  a  unique 
Incarnation  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  we  are  all  already  divine  and 
human  both.  Is  it  not  gravely  to  be  feared  that  this  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  notion  that  man  actually  shares  the  divine  nature 
for  the  notion  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  is  be- 
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coming  more  and  more  prevalent,  and  will  not  this  pantheistic 
notion,  common  alike  to  Hindu  philosophy,  gnostic  heresy, 
and  theosophical  speculation,  seriously  pervert  Christian  the¬ 
ology  and  religious  teaching,  and  ultimately,  if  unchecked, 
moral  life?  It  appears,  then,  that  the  discussions  of  Sanday’s 
work  have  thus  far  brought  out  no  decisive  objections  against 
the  essential  points  in  his  theory. 

Before  considering  what  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  theory, 
it  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  no  theory  of  the  method  of  the 
Incarnation  will  be  presented  or  is  necessary  as  a  basis  of  the 
discussion,  only  the  fact  that  the  Divine  Word  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us.  Certainly  there  is  no  “  kenotic  ”  basis 
for  the  theory  presented.  To  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  vast 
edifices  of  theological  hypothesis  and  speculation  and  assertion 
and  inference  which  have  been '  erected  on  Paul’s  one-word 
metaphor  of  the  “  Kenosis  ”  are  absolutely  destitute  of  suf¬ 
ficient  and  substantial  basis.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
noted  that  some  of  the  most  modern  teachings  sacrifice  a  true 
and  proper  Incarnation.  From  “  kenotic  ”  theories  the  pen¬ 
dulum  seems  to  have  swung  with  unusual  rapidity  to  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme.  While  these  theories  do  maintain  the  true  and 
full  humanity  of  Christ,  even  though  it  may  be  held  with 
somewhat  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  Divine  element  in  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  of  late  a  surprising  renascence  of  the  view 
connected  in  the  history  of  doctrine  with  the  name  of  Apolli- 
naris,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  full  humanity.  According  to  these 
views  Jesus  was  not  really  a  man,  properly  speaking,  as  he 
lacked  the  spirit  which  alone  is  distinctive  of  humanity  in 
this  world,  its  place  in  him  having  been  supplied  through  the 
Incarnation  by  the  Divine.  There  is  another  view  which  is, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  even  more  widely  prevalent,  which,  though’ 
unlike  those  just  mentioned  in  preserving  the  reality  and  full- 
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ness  of  both  natures,  does  so  after  the  Nestorian  fashion  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  unity  of  the  personality.  When  we  read  or 
hear,  as  we  not  seldom  may,  that  Jesus  said  or  did  this  as 
human  and  that  as  divine,  or  that  he  was  ignorant  as  human 
while  in  the  sphere  of  the  same  personality  he  knew  as  divine, 
then  by  this  duality  of  personal  action  the  bond  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  is  relaxed  and  in  so  far,  though  unintentionally,  yet 
in  reality,  the  Incarnation  is  denied. 

Now  the  conception  to  be  considered  is  that,  while  of  course 
our  Lord’s  Divinity  was  an  essential  part  of  his  personal  na¬ 
ture,  yet,  so  far  as  merely  consciousness  was  concerned,  it 
abode  wholly  below  consciousness  (or  above  it),  so  that  he 
thought,  felt,  and  willed  wholly  as  a  man.  This  view  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  harmony  with  the  general  picture  of  him  as  he  lived 
among  men.  As  a  child  he  did  not  differ,  so  far  as  we  know, 
from  any  and  every  “  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky.”  His  growth 
in  mind  kept  no  more  than  even  pace  with  his  physical  de¬ 
velopment.  He  questioned,  and  once  at  least  in  a  way  that 
seemed  foolish  to  his  disciples.  He  learned  facts  from  phe¬ 
nomena  as  we  all  do.'  On  one  great  occasion  he  even  as¬ 
serted  his  positive  ignorance  of  the  time  of  that  far-off  event 
toward  which  creation  moves  and  which  he  proclaimed. 

Jesus  often  shows,  to  be  sure,  a  more  than  natural  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  in  his  intuition  of  the  characters  of  those  with  whom 
he  dealt,  and  sometimes  of  events  in  their  lives,  his  forecasts 
of  the  future,  his  declarations  of  truths  about  the  Father, 

^At  any  rate  such  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him  best, 
as  is  shown  by  the  /requent  use  In  relation  to  him  of  the  word 
which  means  to  know  by  finding  out  (yiydaKu),  Instead  of  the  word 
which  signifies  Intuitive  knowledge  (olSa),  though  the  use  even  of 
the  latter  word  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  complete  divine  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  it  is  constantly  used  for  such  knowledge  as  all  men  intui¬ 
tively  possess. 

Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  295.  2 
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about  himself,  and  about  his  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
accept  as  supernatural  every  thing  which  has  ever  been  classed 
as  such.  For  example,  some  of  his  marvelous  readings  of 
character  may  have  been  to  some  extent  paralleled  in  the 
histories  of  certain  great  masters  of  men,  and  occasionally  a 
natural  explanation  is  possible,  even  if  not  preferable,  as  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  colt  on  which  he  rode  into  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  way  in  which  his  disciples  sent  before  found  the 
supper  room.  This  qualification,  however,  properly  applies 
only  to  relatively  insignificant  groups  of  things  which  Jesus 
knew.  Sanday’s  explanation  is  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
subconscious  “  to  feed  the  conscious,”  and  as  “  a  never-ending 
train  of  images,  memories,  and  ideas  keeps  emerging  into  the 
light,”  so  in  the  case  of  Christ  “  there  was  a  sort  of  Jacob’s 
ladder  by  which  the  divine  forces  stored  up  below  found  an 
outlet.”  ^  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  the  Reverend  Darwell 
Stone  speaks  of  the  possibility  that  the  human  mind  of  Jesus 
“  might  receive  from  the  unimpaired  divine  knowledge  what¬ 
ever  at  each  fresh  stage  it  was  capable  of  receiving,”  and  also 
argues  as  if  “  our  Lord’s  divine  knowledge  was  always  resi¬ 
dent  in  Him  while  on  earth  and  was  continuously  made  avail¬ 
able  in  this  human  mind  for  the  purposes  of  His  mortal  life,” 
adding  that  “  it  is  to  some  extent  parallel  that  our  Lord’s 
human  will  could  to  whatever  extent  each  occasion  needed 
call  into  active  operation  the  forces  of  divine  power  which 
were  always  possessed  but  ordinarily  latent.”  ^  But  this  par¬ 
allel  turns  almost  decisively  against  this  theory.  Careful  study 
of  the  miracles  has  led  to  the  view  that,  while  in  some  cases 
the  narrative  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  they 
were  wrought  by  virtue  of  his  own  “  forces  of  divine  power 

‘  Chrlstologles,  pp.  144,  166. 

‘Church  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1910,  pp.  51,  62. 
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which  were  always  possessed  but  ordinarily  latent”  while  in¬ 
carnate  and  as  incarnate,  yet  this  is  nowhere  the  necessary 
conclusion,  and  in  other  passages  the  miracles  are  clearly  re¬ 
ferred  to  powers  which  were  not  his  own  as  incarnate,  but 
were  specially  received  from  the  Father  for  the  purpose.  It 
seems  best,  on  the  whole,  to  hold  that  these  powers  were  due 
to  the  indwelling  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  “  without  measure.”  From  him  Jesus  re¬ 
ceived,  not,  to  be  sure,  sanctification  as  we  do,  but  divine  guid¬ 
ance,  divine  illumination,  divine  empowerment.  Is  not  the  gfift 
of  the  Spirit  to  Jesus  a  fact  and  factor  left  unexplained  on 
any  other  theory,  and  according  to  Sanday  and  Stone  would 
it  not  be  superfluous?  Are  we  not  constrained  to  hold  that 
the  Spirit  served  a  real  purpose  in  the  thought  and  life  of 
Jesus,  and  what  can  be  suggested  other  than  that  he  might  be 
by  his  activities  as  indwelling  the  organ  of  the  impartations 
and  communications  from  the  Father? 

The  theory  that  Jesus,  while  also  divine,  yet  lived  here  a 
simply  human  life  by  virtue  of  the  fact,  that  during  the  in¬ 
carnate  life  here  deity  refrained  from  entering  the  sphere  of 
consciousness  and  directly  affecting  it,  and  that  consequently 
the  human  intellect,  emotion,  conscience,  will,  could  run  a  truly 
human  course,  explains  some  matters  hard  to  explain  on  other 
theories.  How  could  the  Divine  One  be  tempted  ?  How  could 
the  Infinite  Son  really  pray?  How  could  a  being  plain  before 
whose  consciousness  were  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  which  belong  to  the  omniscient,  really  enter  on  the 
struggle  of  Gethsemane  or  pass  into  Calvary’s  valley  of  death- 
shade  ending  in  a  feeling  of  divine  abandonment?  All  this  is 
inexplicable  save  as  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  was  in  processes 
and  contents  a  purely  human  consciousness. 

Thus,  and  only  in  some  such  manner  as  this,  was  it  possible 
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for  him  whom  it  behoved  to  be  made  like  his  brethren  to  gain 
this  great  end.  Thus  he  could  develop  his  character  by  re¬ 
sistance  to  evil,  by  choice  of  good,  by  actual  performance  of 
chosen  good.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  people  find  absolutely 
unintelligible  the  idea  of  perfecting  by  development  (of  course 
not  by  correction  of  evil)  on  which  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
dwells  so  often;  and  this  is  because  their  theory  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  contents  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  makes  him 
practically  infinite  to  begin  with.  The  same  author  brings 
out  with  a  clearness  not  paralleled  elsewhere  that  the  dominant 
note  in  the  character  of  Jesus  was  faith,  submissive,  persis¬ 
tent,  triumphant  faith.  But  most  people,  I  think,  can  prac¬ 
tically  no  more  connect  faith  with  Jesus  living  among  men 
than  with  the  preincarnate  Logos  or  with  the  Son  as  he  is  now 
seated  in  triumph  on  his  throne.  Dr.  Du  Bose,  for  e.xample, 
says :  “  The  credibility  and  efficiency  of  the  gospel  depend 

upon  the  absolute  knowledge  of  its  Founder.  Knowledge  that 
falls  short  of  complete  apprehension  of  the  physical  cosmos 
and  its  phenomena  is  not  absolute.  .  .  .  When  Jesus  knew  alto¬ 
gether  what  was  in  man,  he  knew  equally  whatever  else  was 
existent,  or  possible,  in  the  universe.”  ^  To  a  being  with  such 
knowledge,  faith,  like  temptation  and  prayer,  is  an  absurd  im¬ 
possibility.  To  those  who  hold  this  view  Jesus  is  the  “  author 
and  finisher  of  faith  ”  only  in  the  sense  that  he  evokes  and 
perfects  our  faith, —  not,  as  it  should  be  thought,  that  he  was 
in  soul  and  act  the  great  and  perfect  exemplar  of  faith  to  all 
his  own  in  all  ages.  To  fail  to  appreciate  what  was  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  one  perfect  human  life  would  merely  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  error  be  unfortunate,  but  to  rob  ourselves  of  the 
example  of  our  elder  brother  in  temptation,  in  activity,  in  sub¬ 
missiveness  in  suffering,  is  a  failure  incomparably  more  seri- 
,  *  Methodist  Review,  May,  1915,  p.  396. 
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ous.  Toward  the  avoidance  of  this  error,  and  toward  the  se¬ 
curing  of  the  encouragement  and  strength  and  hope  which 
come  from  the  example  of  him  who  is  not  only  our  Master  and 
Lord,  but  also  our  friend,  our  brother,  our  fellow  in  suffering, 
in  patience,  in  faith,  the  thoughts  here  set  forth  have  for  many 
years  been  found  most  practically  helpful. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked.  In  what  way  did  Jesus,  then, 
come  to  the  positive  and  assured  knowledge  of  his  own  divine 
nature  which  underlies  and  upbears  his  mighty  claims?  We 
all  recognize  his  confident  assurance  and  its  rightness;  the 
question  now  is.  How  did  he  reach  it  ?  Du  Bose  clearly  states 
what  in  substance,  if  not  in  precise  form,  is  the  common  view 
when  he  says,  “  How  did  Jesus  know  the  world  of  phenomena? 
How  did  he  cognize  that  vast  and  intricate  whole  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  the  philosophies  of  men  comprise  but  a  figment 
[  ?  fragment]  ?  We  have  seen,”  he  continues,  “  that  he  came  to 
the  absolute  knowledge  .  .  .  through  the  perfect  uncovering 
of  the  divine  consciousness.”  But  such  “  perfect  uncovering 
of  the  divine  consciousness  ”  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  whole¬ 
ness  and  genuineness  of  his  human  life  and  human  conscious¬ 
ness,  that  we  are  constrained  to  set  it  aside,  and  to  hold  that 
his  assurance  must  have  been  reached  in  some  other  way  and 
as  the  result  of  some  other  intellectual  process.  What  sug¬ 
gestions,  then,  can  be  made  as  to  other  means  and  processes? 
Is  it  not  most  thoroughly  reverent  to  hold  that  Jesus  was  made 
like  his  brethren  intellectually  as  well  as  physically?  If  so, 
inference  must  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  increase  of  his 
knowledge  in  manhood  as  well  as  in  childhood.  The  g^eat 
thinker  is  he  who  can  project  himself  to  the  far-off  point 
where  the  varied  lines  of  fact  converge  in  the  focus  of  a 
mighty  truth.  Jesus  showed  that  he  possessed  a  vision  clear 
beyond  parallel  of  the  great  spiritual  phenomena  of  the  soul 
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and  of  human  life.  He  had  a  unique  apprehension  of  what 
God  must  be  and  is,  an  apprehension  perfected  by  a  sympathy 
with  his  character  such  as  no  other  ever  approached.  He 
read  the  Old  Testament  “  God-breathed  ”  with  a  keenness  of 
insight  and  breadth  of  view  which  also  his  perfect  sympathy 
with  God  rendered  incomparable.  Finally,  through  the  power 
of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  who  came  to  him  uniquely  and  pos¬ 
sessed  him  measurelessly,  he  must  have  received  perfect  con¬ 
trol  and  illumination,  and  must  also  have  become  receptive  of 
Divine  revelation  to  an  extent  to  which  no  limit  can  be  set. 
Given  the  wholly  normal  mind  (other  there  never  was)  of  a 
perfectly  sinless  man  (other  there  never  was),  so  that  his  soul, 
like  a  lake  with  absolutely  unruffled  bosom,  faultlessly  reflected 
the  whole  of  heaven  spread  above  it,  add  the  unveiling  of 
truth  to  the  human  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  manner  pos¬ 
sible  to  him  as  to  none  other,  and  we  can  see  the  possibility 
of  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  to  his  Son  and  through  him 
to  the  world.  Upon  such  a  basis  Jesus  could  confidently  rest 
his  teaching  and  his  claims,  though  not  based  on  self-con¬ 
sciousness  yet  an  assured  and  unshakable  conviction;  upon 
such  a  basis  we  may  rest  our  acceptance  of  his  teaching  and 
devotion  to  his  person,  sharing  the  same  unshakably  confident 
assurance  of  his  conviction. 

It  remains  to  show  something  of  how,  at  the  great  crises  of 
his  life,  Jesus,  even  though  not  having  psychologically  a  di¬ 
rect  consciousness  of  what  transcends  humanity,  yet  with 
absolute  assurance,  saw  by  faith  the  great  truths  relating  to 
the  Father,  to  man,  to  himself,  to  his  work,  to  his  nature  and 
rank,  and  thought  and  acted  accordingly.  For  example,  when 
we  hear  the  boy  in  the  Temple  speaking  of  his  “  Father’s 
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house,”  many  think  of  the  eternal  metaphysical  sonship,^  or  of 
the  supernatural  birth,  the  story  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  told  him  lately.  But  is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  think 
that  here  is  the  wholly  natural  expression  of  the  ideal  relation 
of  the  soul  to  God?  The  soul  which  is  filial  in  temper  ought 
to  call  God  Father.  Did  not  Jesus  speak  as  the  typical  child- 
Christian,  could  we  find  him,  would  naturally  speak  to-day? 

When  and  whence  came  his  conviction  of  his  Messiahship? 
Was  he  conscious  that  he  was  Messiah  when  he  went  to  the 
Jordan  to  John?  If  he  possessed  a  consciousness  positively 
and  definitely  divine  in  its  nature,  why  were  the  confirmatory 
events  needed  and  given?  May  we  not  rather  represent  to 
ourselves  the  mental  and  spiritual  experiences  of  the  young 
carpenter  of  Nazareth  somewhat  thus?  He  finds  himself  a 
member  of  the  ancient  royal  family  to  which  the  promised 
king  was  to  belong,  and  he  has  been  told  that  peculiar  events 
attended  his  birth.  More  important,  he  finds  himself  unable 
to  make  his  own  the  universal  sense  of  g^ilt;  he  appreciates 
his  own  absolute  sinlessness  which  leaves  no  room  for  peni¬ 
tence;  what  does  it  mean  that  in  this  great  fact  he  is  unique? 
He  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows,  the  great  spiritual  real¬ 
ities  of  God  and  man  to  which  other  men  are  blind,  after 
which  they  grope.  He  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows, 
that  in  a  way  which  he  cannot  but  recognize  as  unique  there 
stirs  within  him  the  devoted  purpose  without  measure  or  limit 
to  do  God’s  work  for  men,  whatever  it  be :  “  Lo,  here  I  come 
to  do  thy  will,”  “  My  food  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  and  to  finish  his  work.”  Would  it  need  a  special  sense 
of  divine  “  call,”  as  it  has  been  talked  about  in  relation  to 
the  ministry,  for  him  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  the  Messiah, 
though  it  may  most  reasonably  be  held  that,  in  addition,  such 
*See  Meyer-Welss. 
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a  call  was  given  with  peculiar  clearness  and  force?  When, 
then,  the  desert  prophet  begins  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  as 
near  and  to  plunge  the  throngs  beneath  the  Jordan,  not  merely 
in  penitence  but  still  more  as  pledging  themselves  to  the  king¬ 
dom  coming  soon,  must  he  not  go  forth  in  confident  faith 
that  he  is  the  king?  Then,  as  he  prays,  come  the  heavenly 
voice  and  the  descending  dove,  tokens  useless  to  a  divine  con¬ 
sciousness,  but  who  can  say  how  needful  and  precious  to  him 
who  was  our  brother  in  faith  as  well  as  our  example  in 
service  ? 

What  wonder  that,  now  his  conviction  is  thus  confirmed, 
he  turns  away  to  absolute  solitude  to  dwell  on  the  work  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself?  And  what  wonder  that  Satanic 
temptations  follow  fast  on  the  heavenly  assurances?  And  it 
is,  we  remember,  within  human  limitations  and  by  the  sub¬ 
missiveness  of  faith  that  he  fights  off  the  tempter  and  goes 
forth,  assured,  to  do  the  work  of  the  Messiah. 

But  he  knows,  it  seems  must  have  known  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  the  Jews  would  not  have  that  man  to  reign  over 
them.  With  his  insight  he  could  not  have  failed  to  foresee 
from  the  first  that  his  own  would  not  receive  him.  He  must 
have  known  that  only  as  lifted  up  could  he  draw  all  men  to 
him,  ay,  more,  that  he  must  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  the 
many  whom  he  should  save.  Possibly  in  connection  with  this 
thought,  that  his  suffering  would  have  the  measureless  value 
needed  in  that  the  very  God  had  taken  upon  himself  the  suf¬ 
fering  for  sin,  he  came  to  the  assurance  that,  while  like  his 
brethren,  he  was  also  unlike  them,  that  the  Son  of  Man  must 
be  and  so  was  the  Son  of  God.  When  he  had  reached  this 
conviction,  wrought,  it  may  be,  or  confirmed,  it  may  be,  by 
the  indwelling  Spirit,  then,  even  though  his  soul  saw  no  “  trail¬ 
ing  clouds  of  glory,”  he  could  yet  speak  positively  of  his 
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existence  before  Abraham  and  his  glory  before  the  world  was. 

Once,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  received  a  special  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  conviction  of  incarnate  deity,  a  confirmation  greater 
even  than  the  baptismal  credentials.  His  way  is  tending  fast 
to  become  the  Via  Dolorosa.  Even  if  faith  was  perfect  as 
faith,  his  soul  may  have  cried  for  strength,  and  the  most 
natural,  reasonable,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  is  that  it  was  primarily  and  mainly  intended  for 
such  confirmation.  As  the  hero  who  is  bidden  transport  a 
priceless  jewel  at  the  risk,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  might  be 
strengthened  if  once  the  lid  of  the  casket  was  lifted  and  he 
beheld  the  glory  of  his  treasure,  so  the  veil  which  so  close 
shut  in  the  deity  of  the  nature  of  Jesus  is  raised  on  the  slopes 
of  Hermon,  and  his  face  glows  and  his  very  clothes  glow  with 
a  positively  divine  radiance  outshining  from  within,  and  by 
this,  even  more  than  by  the  discourse  of  his  heavenly  visitants, 
Jesus  is  heartened  to  go  on  to  the  decease  which  he  should 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 

At  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  we  seem  to  see  the  working  of 
the  same  purely  human  consciousness.'  We  perhaps  more 
often  hear  agony  of  soul  connected  with  the  former  than  with 
the  latter  for  the  struggle  of  faith  which,  though  it  struggles, 
yet  never  ceases  to  submit  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  garden, 
but  on  the  cross  is  not  anticipation  but  actual  realization,  the 
more  “  arduous  greatness  of  things  done.”  We  need  not  think, 

‘Relton  In  his  late  "Study  of  Christology”  (1917)  treats  very 
satisfactorily  the  real  deity  of  Jesus  and  his  own  recognition  of 
himself  as  divine,  but  his  theory  of  a  "  single  consciousness, 
unique  In  Its  Divine  character,  eternal,  unlimited,"  which  "would 
mediate  for  Him  His  knowledge  of  His  filial  relationship  with  the 
Eternal  Father "  and  which  "  would  secure  for  Him  an  unbroken 
communion  with  God  ”  (p.  230)  leaves  no  real  room  for  such  ex¬ 
periences  as  those  In  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  as  also  no  need 
of  the  gift  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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as  some  have  done,  that  every  soul  of  all  the  race  was ‘visibly 
present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  that  all  the  woes  of  every  age 
were  brought  into  his  consciousness;  a  consciousness  that 
could  grasp  that  would  cease  to  be  human,  if  it  ever  had  been 
such.  Rather,  over  him  may,  must  have  rushed  in  one  whelm¬ 
ing  flood  a  sense  of  all  the  sinfulness  of  the  world  with  all 
its  guilty  passions,  its  calculated  crimes,  its  willful  wayward¬ 
ness,  its  stubborn  persistence,  its  pollution,  its  fear,  its  despair, 
its  sense  of  its  own  abominableness,  its  assurance  of  the  con¬ 
suming  fire  of  the  holy  indignation  of  divine  love,  until  in  his 
fellowship  with  his  brethren  by  race  whose  lot  his  soul  was 
sharing  by  the  power  of  human  sympathy,  by  the  one-sided¬ 
ness  which  is  as  characteristically  human  as  it  is  not  divine, 
he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  actually  sharing  the  sinner’s  lot, 
and  cried  in  unimaginable  anguish,  “  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  Then  in  truly  human  fashion  came 
the  revulsion,  and  he  passed  from  the  darksome  horror  of 
struggling  under  the  crushing  weight  of  the  weight  of  the 
woe  of  a  sin-cursed  world  to  the  triumphant  rapture  of  as¬ 
surance  that  the  same  world’s  salvation  was  now  secured  by 
his  suffering,  and  he  cried  with  a  mighty  voice,  and  as  he 
expired  committed  his  spirit  to  his  Father.  To  this  very  end 
of  his  life  on  earth  does  not  such  a  view  of  the  contents  of 
the  consciouness  of  Jesus  better  meet  the  facts  than  does  the 
common  view? 
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ARTICLE  II. 

WHY  SEND  MISSIONARIES  TO  THE  HEATHEN  ?" 

BY  THE  REVEREND  EDWARD  NORMAN  HARRIS, 
HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

Are  the  heathen  lost  without  the  gospel  ?  ■  Do  they  need  our 
religion?  We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  they  do  not;  that 
while  Christianity  is  all  right  for  us,  yet  Buddhism  is  good 
enough  for  the  Buddhists,  Hinduism  for  the  Hindus,  Moham¬ 
medanism  for  the  Mohammedans,  Confucianism  for  the  Con- 
fucianists,  and  so  on.  Why  disturb  them  in  their  faiths  ?  God 
cannot  condemn  those  who  have  never  heard  the  gospel ;  and 
if  we  preach  to  them,  we  simply  impose  upon  them  a  responsi¬ 
bility  from  which  they  are  now  free. 

Where  shall  we  find  answers  to  these  questions?  We  might 
turn  to  the  Scriptures,  but  in  this  paper  I  prefer  to  seek  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  heathen  themselves.  What  do  they  say  of  their 
own  religions?  Are  they  sufficient  to  their  needs?  Do  they 
save  ?  Are  they  adequate  guides  to  right  moral  conduct  ?  Do 
they  strengthen  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  of  life? 
Do  they  make  it  triumphant  over  death  ?  Do  they  give  promise 
of  a  better  life  beyond  the  grave?  Aside  from  the  question 
of  religion,  are  the  heathen  in  their  own  consciences  free  from 
the  sense  of  responsibility  before  God  ?  Are  they  without  con¬ 
demnation?  And  the  testimony  of  the  heathen  themselves 

r  Mr.  Harris,  the  author  of  this  Study  of  Comparatlre  Religion,  is 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  to  the 
Karens,  Shwegyin,  Burma,  now  at  home  on  a  furlough. — Ed.] 
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regarding  these  questions  ought  to  have  weight.  We  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  attach  great  importance  to  Christian  experience 
as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion ;  and  in  these  days 
there  are  those  who  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  for  it,  or  for 
what  they  call  the  Christian  consciousness,  an  authority  above 
the  Bible.  I  am  neither  approving  nor  disapproving  this  claim. 
What  I  say  is,  that,  aside  from  divine  revelation,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  heathen  concerning  himself  and  concerning 
his  religion  ought  to  have  as  much  weight  in  determining  his 
actual  spiritual  standing  and  the  real  value  of  his  religion  as 
the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  has  in  determining  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  his  beliefs.  If  there  is  any  one  who  ought  to  know 
whether  his  religion  is  good  for  him  or  not,  it  is  the  heathen 
himself. 

What  do  heathen  religions  do  for  their  followers?  Specifi¬ 
cally,  what  hope  of  salvation  do  they  offer?  It  will  be  mani¬ 
festly  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  apply  the 
test  fully  to  all  the  non-Christian  religions  of  the  world.  I 
propose  to  consider  at  some  length  Buddhism,  the  one  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  and  then  I  may  refer  briefly  to  the 
other  heathen  cults.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that, 
whatever  others  may  think  about  him,  the  heathen  himself  is 
conscious  of  condemnation.  His  own  conscience  does  not  re¬ 
lieve  him  from  responsibility;  and,  though  he  may  cling  te¬ 
naciously  to  his  religion,  yet  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  realizes 
that  it  offers  him  no  real  hope. 


I. 

Buddhism  is  generally  recognized  as  being  the  loftiest  and 
purest  of  heathen  religions.  It  originated  in  India  near  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Ganges  River  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Gautama,  its  founder,  con- 
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sciously  intended  to  inaugurate  a  revolt  against  Hinduism, 
the  dominant  religion  of  his  day.  On  the  contrary,  as  Wesley, 
the  founder  of  Methodism,  never  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England,  so  Gautama  seems  to  have  regarded 
himself  to  the  very  last  as  a  good  Hindu.  But  the  system 
which  he  established,  with  its  broad  humanitarianism  and  its 
high  ethical  standards,  proved  to  be  utterly  subversive  of 
Hinduism,  with  its  grossness  and  with  its  distinctions  of  caste. 
Hinduism  has  always  been  very  tolerant  of  rival  faiths,  and 
has  generally  managed  to  absorb  them ;  but  to  the  credit  of 
Buddhism  be  it  said  that  it  never  made  any  compromise  with 
the  older  system  of  religion.  Within  a  few  centuries  it  was 
able,  by  reason  of  its  inherent  superiority,  to  displace  Hindu¬ 
ism  over  most  of  India,  and  spread  on  into  Ceylon,  Burma, 
and  Siam,  on  the  south  and  east,  and  into  Tibet,  China,  and 
Japan,  on  the  north  and  northeast.  Wherever  it  went,  its  in¬ 
fluence  was  beneficent.  Later  on  in  India,  the  land  of  its 
origin,  through  the  operation  of  forces  which  are  not  now 
quite  understood,  it  gradually  disappeared,  and  at  the  present 
day  Buddhism  in  its  purest  form  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
found  in  Ceylon  and  Burma.  As  set  forth  in  the  Pali  Pitakas 
it  inculcates  a  high  code  of  morals.  It  knows  nothing  of  the 
gross  representations  of  deity  and  the  licentious  practices  in 
the  name  of  religion  which  are  characteristic  of  many  other 
faiths.  It  teaches  many  noble  truths,  and  outside  of  Christian¬ 
ity  there  is  no  religion  which  can  compete  with  it  in  lofty 
idealism.  If  Buddhism  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  itself, 
it  is  useless  to  turn  to  any  other  non-Christian  religion. 

But  what  is  the  hope  which  Buddhism  holds  out  to  its  fol¬ 
lowers?  While  there  are  some  Christians  who  teach  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  the  wicked.  Buddhism  teaches  the  annihilation  of 
the  good.  For,  although  Oriental  imagery  is  exhausted  in 
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Buddhist  writings  in  extolling  the  perfect  peace,  the  untrou¬ 
bled  calm,  the  seraphic  bliss,  of  the  state  of  Nirvana,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  Buddhist  Heaven,  yet  Nirvana  itself, 
which  is  of  only  short  duration,  means  the  extinction  of  the 
forces  that  make  for  being,  and  it  ends  in  Parinirvana,  which 
is  complete  and  final  cessation  of  existence.  To  make  clear 
how  this  can  become  the  goal  of  the  Buddhist’s  desire  and  by 
what  method  he  proposes  to  attain  it,  a  brief  explanation  is 
in  order. 

Every  one  knows  that  Buddhism  is  atheistic  in  its  teachings. 
It  is  not  so  generally  understood  that,  in  addition  to  denying 
the  existence  of  God,  it  denies  the  existence  of  soul  or  spirit. 
But  the  very  first  step  in  its  Noble-Eightfold-Path,  or  Way  of 
Deliverance,  is  to  eradicate  from  the  mind  as  the  rankest 
heresy  the  thought  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  Ego,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  personality.  In  place  of  what  we  call  the  Ego,  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  puts  five  Skandhas,  or  Aggregates,  including  the  elements 
of  form,  sensation,  perception,  subjective  discrimination,  and 
reason.  These  Skandhas  are  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
any  being,  but  no  one  or  more  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  constitute  personality. 

The  function  of  these  Skandhas  in  the  Buddhist  system  can 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  a  story  taken  from  the  Melinda, 
an  account  of  a  visit  of  the  Greek  King  Menander  of  Sagala 
in  Baktria  to  a  Buddhist  monk  named  Nagasena : — 

‘‘The  king  said,  ‘How  is  your  reverence  known?  What  is  your 
name?’ 

“  Nagasena  replied,  ‘  I  am  called  Nagasena  by  my  parents,  the 
priests  and  others.  But  Nagasena  is  not  a  separate  entity.’ 

“  To  this  the  king  objected  that  in  that  case  there  could  be  no 
virtue  nor  vice,  no  reward  nor  retribution.  He  then  mentioned 
one  after  another  all  the  parts  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  the 
Skandhas,  and  asked  of  each  whether  it  was  Nagasena.  All  these 
questions  were  answered  in  the  negative. 
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‘“Then/  said  the  king,  *I  do  not  see  Nagasena.  Nagasena  is 
a  sound  without  meaning.  You  have  spoken  an  untruth.  There 
is  no  Nagasena.' 

“  The  mendicant  asked,  *  Did  your  majesty  come  here  on  foot, 
or  in  a  chariot?’ 

“‘In  a  chariot,'  was  the  answer. 

“‘What  is  a  chariot?’  asked  Nagasena.  *  Is  the  ornamental  cover 
the  chariot?  Are  the  wheels,  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  or  the 
reins,  the  chariot?  Are  all  these  parts  together  in  a  miscellaneous 
heap  the  chariot?  If  you  leave  these  out,  does  there  remain  any¬ 
thing  which  is  the  chariot?’ 

“  To  all  this  the  king  said,  ‘  No.’ 

“  ‘  Then  I  see  no  chariot,  it  is  only  a  sound,  a  name,’  said  Na¬ 
gasena.  ‘  In  saying  that  you  came  in  a  chariot  you  have  uttered  an 
untruth.  I  appeal  to  the  nobles  and  ask  them  if  it  be  proper  that 
the  great  king  of  all  Jampudwipa  should  utter  an  untruth?* 

“  But  the  king  was  not  convinced.  ‘  No  untruth  have  I  uttered, 
venerable  monk.  The  cover,  wheels,  seat  and  other  parts  all 
united  or  combined  charibtwise  form  the  chariot.  They  are  the 
usual  signs  by  which  that  which  is  called  a  chariot  is  known.’ 

“  ‘  And  just  so,’  said  Nagasena,  ‘  in  the  case  of  man.’  And  he 
quoted  the  words  of  the  Teacher,  Gautama,  where  he  said,  ‘  As  the 
various  parts  of  a  chariot  form,  when  united,  the  chariot,  so  the 
five  Skandhas,  when  united  in  one  body,  form  a  being,  a  living 
existence.’  ’’ 

Commenting  on  this  story,  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
the  great  authority  on  Buddhism,  says,  “  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  argument,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  a  soul  is  just  as 
much  and  just  as  little  acknowledged  in  man  as  a  separate 
substance  is  acknowledged  in  a  chariot.”  ^ 

Now,  at  death,  these  Skandhas  are  supposed  to  be  separated 
and  scattered ;  but,  unless  one  be  so  fortunate  —  or  unfortunate 
—  as  to  have  attained  the  state  of  Nirvana,  there  is  always 
a  force  called  Upadana,  or  Attachment,  which  brings  them 
together  again  in  another  being.  This  gives  rise  to  what  is 
known  as  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  the  soul.  The 
term  is,  however,  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  Buddhist  teach¬ 
ings.  The  Hindus  believe  in  real  metempsychosis.  With  the 
1  Buddhism,  pp.  96,  97. 
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Buddhists  it  is  rather  trans-incorporation,  to  use  a  term  which 
is  preferred  by  Sir  George  Scott.  These  Skandhas,  which 
have  passed  into  dissolution  on  the  death  of  one  being,  are 
brought  together  again  at  the  'birth  of  another  being,  dissolved 
at  its  death,  and  reassembled  at  the  birth  of  another  being, 
dissolved  and  reassembled,  dissolved  and  reassembled  inter¬ 
minably.  But  there  is  no  soul  or  common  consciousness  con¬ 
necting  these  existences,  nothing  of  the  kind,  only  this  reas¬ 
sembling  of  the  same  Skandhas. 

Now,  what  was  the  problem  which  Gautama  set  before  him¬ 
self?  It  was  to  discover  some  method  by  which  this  assem¬ 
bling  of  Skandhas  after  dissolution  might  be  terminated.  I 
have  already  mentioned  Upadana,  or  Attachment,  as  the  force 
which  brings  together  the  Skandhas  again.  But  Gautama 
taught  that  behind  Attachment  is  Tanha,  or  Desire.  Desire 
arises  from  the  six  senses  (for  Buddhists  make  the  mind  con¬ 
stitute  a  sixth  sense),  and,  as  sensation  may  be  pleasant,  pain¬ 
ful,  or  indifferent ;  and  as  any  of  these  may  be  considered 
subjectively  or  objectively ;  and  viewed  again  as  past,  present, 
or  future  (for  Buddhism  delights  in  all  such  refinements). 
Desire  becomes  theoretically  one-hundred-and-eight  fold. 
Practically  the  term  Desire  seems  to  apply  to  every  possible 
craving  and  even  to  every  possible  emotion  whether  good  or 
bad,  to  greed,  covetousness,  jealousy,  concupiscence,  anger, 
love,  hope,  ambition,  aspiration,  every  conceivable  stirring  of 
the  thoughts  or  feelings  within.  And  herein,  in  Desire,  is  to 
be  found,  according  to  Buddhist  conceptions,  the  key  to  the 
problem  of  the  world’s  miseries.  For  to  the  Buddhist  all 
sensation,  all  thought,  all  feeling,  all  emotion,  everything  that 
makes  one  realize  that  one  is,  is  misery.  Buddhism  is  frankly 
pessimistic.  It  sees  no  compensating  joy  in  life,  nothing  that 
is  really  worth  while,  only  emptiness  and  vanity.  The  one  re- 
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peated  cry  of  the  devotee  as  he  counts  the  beads  of  his  rosary 
at  the  pagoda  is,  “  Anissa !  Dukkha !  Anatta !”  “  Ariissa ! 

Dukkha !  Anatta !  ”  “  Impermanent !  Painful !  Without  Ego !  ” 
Another  doctrine  on  which  Gautama  placed  great  emphasis 
was  that  of  the  law  of  Karma.  According  to  this  law,  which 
is  absolutely  inexorable,  evil  deeds  in  one  state  of  existence 
are  visited  with  penalty  in  subsequent  states  of  existence,  and 
good  deeds  are  rewarded  with  merit ;  so  that,  when  one  being 
dies,  the  resultant  of  its  good  and  evil  deeds  passes  over  to  the 
next  being,  and,  according  as  the  accumulated  balance  of  merit 
,or  demerit  indicates  reward  or  penalty,  there  is  a  rise  or  fall 
in  the  scale  of  existence.  When  that  being  dies,  the  resultant 
of  its  good  and  evil  deeds,  and  of  the  deeds  of  all  previous 
existences  which  have  accumulated  upon  it,  passes  over  to  still 
another  being.  This  is  the  Buddhist’s  favorite  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  inequalities  of  life.  If  a  man  is  well  and 
prosperous,  it  is  because  his  Karma,  his  inheritance  from 
previous  existences,  is  good.  If  he  is  poor  and  unfortunate 
in  any  way,  it  is  because  some  previous  assemblage  of  his 
Skandhas  constituted  a  being  who  did  evil.  There  are  six 
different  grades  of  sentient  beings.  In  the  highest  are  gods, 
so-called.  These  beings  are  not  gods  in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
not  even  according  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  They 
are  merely  beings  who  are  temporarily  occupying  a  more  bliss¬ 
ful,  or  rather  less  miserable,  abode  than  some  other  beings. 
Below  these  in  rank  are  men,  then  animals,  then  Asuras,  or 
devils,  including  sprites  and  fairies,  then  Pretas,  or  ghosts, 
and  finally  beings  undergoing  torment  in  the  numerous  hells. 
The  Skandhas  may  pass  through  the  entire  gamut  of  these 
existences, —  for  no  one  of  them  is  permanent, —  and  a  being 
in  one  state  of  existence  can  never  know  in  what  kind  of  a 
being  its  Skandhas  will  assemble  for  the  next  succeeding  state 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  295.  3 
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of  existence.  Karma  determines  that.  But  if  by  reason  of 
the  predominance  of  good  deeds  there  is  a  rise  in  the  scale 
of  existence,  then  with  the  rise  there  is  a  gradual  lessening 
in  the  power  of  Upadana,  or  Attachment,  until,  if  Nirvana  be 
reached,  Attachment  ceases,  and  when  again  the  Skandhas  are 
dissolved,  there  is  nothing  to  reassemble  them,  and  being  is 
extinct. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  way  by  which  Gautama 
proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  Attachment,  namely, 
his  so-called  Noble-Eightfold-Path.  This  consists  in  (1) 
Right  Views,  (2)  Right  Aims,  (3)  Right  Words,  (4)  Right 
Deeds,  (5)  Right  Livelihood,  (6)  Right  Exertion,  (7)  Right 
Mindfulness,  (8)  Right  Meditation.  What  is  meant  by  these 
expressions,  which  have  a  really  fine  sound,  will  be  explained 
later.  In  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  doctrines  already 
outlined,  we  find  that  he  who  perseveres  in  following  this  Path 
will  pass  through  Four  Stages  in  which  he  will  be  delivered 
from  Ten  Fetters  binding  him  to  existence.  In  the  First  Stage 
he  will  be  delivered  from  Sakkayaditthi,  or  the  Delusion  of 
Ego-ity,  the  false  belief  in  his  own  personality ;  from  Vicikic- 
cha,  or  Doubt  as  to  Buddha  and  his  Law ;  and  from  Silabbata- 
Paramasa,  or  Dependence  on  Rites,  which  includes  all  faith 
in  God  or  Providence,  in  rites  or  ceremonies,  in  worship,  or 
in  any  form  of  dependence  on  a  superhuman  agency.  He 
who  has  attained  to  the  Fruit  of  the  First  Stage  of  the  Path 
is  called  Sotapanna,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  forever 
exempt  from  reincorporation  in  any  form  of  existence  lower 
than  that  of  man.  He  who  attains  to  the  Second  Stage  will 
be  almost,  but  not  quite,  freed  from  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Fetters,  namely,  Kamaraga,  or  Sensuousness,  which  includes 
every  conceivable  form  of  pleasure  or  desire  for  pleasure,  not 
only  base  carnal  lust,  but  also  natural  affection  and  the  grati- 
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fication  of  many  desires  which  by  the  Christian  are  considered 
entirely  legitimate  and  praiseworthy;  and  from  Patigha,  or 
Anger.  Such  a  person  is  called  Sakadagami,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  Skandhas  must  be  set  up  in  the  form  of  man 
once  more  only.  He  who  attains  to  the  Third  Stage  will  be 
entirely  free  from  Sensuousness  and  Anger,  and  will  become 
Anagami,  never  to  be  born  again  on  earth,  but  to  pass  on  to 
the  abodes  of  the  Brahmas  whence  he  will  attain  Nirvana.  He 
who  arrives  at  the  Fourth  Stage  will  have  cast  off  the  five 
remaining  Fetters,  namely: — 

Ruparaga,  or  Desire  for  Corporeal  Life,  which  is  the  de¬ 
sire  for  bodily  form  whether  as  man  on  the  earth  or  as  a  god 
in  one  of  the  lower  heavens. 

Aruparaga,  or  Desire  for  Incorporeal  Life,  which  is  the 
desire  for  incorporeal  existence  in  one  of  the  higher  heavens. 

Mana,  or  Pride. 

Uddhacca,  or  Self-exaltation. 

Avijja,  or  Ignorance. 

Such  an  one  is  termed  an  Arahat,  and  is  exempted  from  any 
further  rebirth.  He  has  attained  to  Nirvana,  or  the  complete 
extinction  of  Desire.  The  forces  which  make  for  being  have 
been  conquered.  His  Skandhas  will  never  be  set  up  again, 
and  so  at  death  he  will  pass  into  Parinirvana,  or  utter  annihi¬ 
lation.^ 

I  am  not  concerned  now  to  point  out  the  absurdities  of  this 
system,  which  are  of  themselves  sufficiently  obvious.  Two 
questions  only  are  relevant  to  the  present  inquiry;  namely. 
What  is  the  practical  value  of  the  salvation  thus  held  out  to 
the  Buddhist?  and,  Wh*at  are  the  prospects  of  its  attainment? 
In  answer  to  the  former  question  I  may  say  that  the  average 
Buddhist  does  not  care  for  it.  However  highly  the  select  few 
‘  H.  H.  Tilbe,  Pali  Buddhism,  pp.  30,  31. 
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may  extol  the  blissfulness  of  a  brief  Nirvana  followed  by 
Farinirvana,  or  annihilation,  it  has  no  attractions  for  the  man 
on  the  street.  Natural  instincts  are  too  strong  for  him.  To 
train  one’s  self  to  desire  neither  corporeality  nor  incorporeality 
requires  too  great  refinement  of  the  senses  for  the  man  who  has 
good  red  blood  coursing  through  his  veins.  The  testimony  of 
many  missionaries  who  have  made  a  study  of  these  people  is 
that  Buddhists  of  the  rank  and  file  do  not  wish  to  attain  to 
Nirvana.  Their  highest  hope  is  that  in  future  existences  they 
may  be  born  as  gods  or  men. 

But  granting  all  that  can  possibly  be  claimed  for  Nirvana, 
supposing  its  attractions  to  be  capable  of  making  an  unrivaled 
appeal  to  every  man,  what  is  the  prospect  of  its  attainment? 
Gautama  himself  thought  that  he  had  discovered  an  easy  way 
for  reaching  his  goal  of  Nirvana.  He  called  his  Noble-Eight¬ 
fold-Path  a  Middle  Course,  because  it  avoided  the  extreme 
austerities  of  the  Hindu  ascetics  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Tantras  on  the  other  hand.  But  Profes¬ 
sor  Rhys  Davids  says : — 

“  Though  laymen  could  attain  Nirvana,  we  are  told  of  only  one 
or  two  instances  of  their  having  done  so;  and  though  it  was  more 
possible  for  members  of  the  Buddhist  order  of  mendicants,  we  only 
hear,  after  the  time  of  Gautama,  of  one  or  two  who  did  so.  No 
one  now  hears  of  such  an  occurrence;  but  the  Buddhist  hopes  to 
enter,  even  though  he  will  not  reach  the  end  of,  the  paths  in  this 
life;  and  if  he  once  enters  them,  he  is  certain  in  some  future  ex¬ 
istence,  perhaps  under  less  material  conditions,  to  arrive  at  the  goal 
of  salvation,  at  the  calm  and  rest  of  Nirvana”  (Buddhism,  p.  125). 

This  is  certainly  not  a  very  hopeful  statement,  yet  we  may 
be  sure  that  Professor  Davids,  who  is  thoroughly  sympathetic 
in  his  attitude  towards  Buddhism,  has  made  it  as  hopeful  as  he 
could.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  among  the  millions  of  Buddhists 
living  at  the  present  day  not  one,  even  among  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  and  devout,  believes  himself  to  be  in  anything  like 
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immediate  prospect  of  the  attainment  of  his  poor  heaven  of 
Nirvana.  Only  those  who  have  cut  themselves  off  from  all 
family  ties  or  other  worldly  entanglements,  have  joined  the 
order  of  monks,  and  have  devoted  themselves  unremittingly 
to  profound  meditation  could  hope  to  attain  it  in  any  case, 
and  they  after  unthinkable  and  practically  impossible  exercises 
of  the  mind.  As  for  the  great  mass  of  the  Buddhist  people, 
probably  almost  without  exception,  when  they  are  brought  to 
face  the  future,  they  can  look  forward  to  it  only  with  dread. 
Few,  if  any,  expect  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  existence.  They 
hope,  though  their  hope  is  shaded  by  fears,  that  they  may  at 
least  escape  the  eight  great  hells  surrounded  by  40,040  lesser 
ones  where  popular  fancy  has  it  that  in  addition  to  other  tor¬ 
tures  terrible  flames  leap  from  wall  to  wall  across  enormous 
spaces  and  extend  on  all  sides  for  twelve  thousand  miles  be¬ 
yond,  or  where  equally  hideous  cold  exists,  but  most  of  them 
expect  to  be  reborn  at  best  in  as  low  a  state  of  existence  as 
that  of  animals,  and  go  through  ceaseless  rounds  of  wretched 
births  and  rebirths. 

I  have  thus  far  been  treating  of  Buddhism  as  set  forth  in 
its  most  favorable  light  by  modern  scholars  and  missionaries 
who  have  given  it  careful  and  sympathetic  study,  and  as  modi¬ 
fied  in  recent  years  by  contact  with  Christianity.  Buddhism 
as  presented  by  Buddhists  in  their  own  Scriptures  is  far  more 
pessimistic.  Turning,  for  instance,  to  Bigandet’s  Life  or  Le¬ 
gend  of  Gautama,  which  is  a  translation  of  some  of  the  best 
of  these,  we  find  such  comparisons  as  the  following : — 

**  Let  UB  suppose  that  a  needle  be  dropped  from  one  of  the  seats 
of  Brahmas,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  on  earth  be  keeping  an¬ 
other  needle  with  the  point  upwards.  It  will  be  more  easy  for 
two  needles’  extremities  to  come  in  contact  one  with  the  other, 
than  it  will  be  to  a  being  in  the  condition  of  animal  to  reach  the 
state  of  man”  (3d  ed.,  vol.  1.  p.  202). 
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The  lowest  of  the  seats  of  the  Brahmas  is  1,008,000  miles 
above  the  earth;  and  if  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  being  to  pass 
from  the  state  of  animal  to  that  of  man,  which  is  just  above, 
how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  for  a  being  to  compass 
the  twenty-six  remaining  states  above  the  condition  of  man ! 

But  what  if  one  fall  into  any  of  the  hells  with  their  many, 
many  gradations?  Dr.  Jamieson,  one  of  the  most  cultured 
and  refined  of  our  missionaries,  is  said  to  have  remarked  once 
that  he  did  not  often  preach  to  the  Burmese  about  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  doctrine  of  hell,  and,  when  asked  the  reason,  replied  that 
he  did  not  need  to,  the  Buddhists  had  twice  as  good  a  hell  as 
ours.  And  I  am  sure  that  any  one  who  knew  the  dire  fright¬ 
fulness  of  the  Buddhist  teachings  about  hell  would  have  missed 
any  seeming  uncouthness  in  the  remark.  There  is  always  a 
theoretical  possibility  of  escape  to  be  sure,  but  the  briefest 
stay  in  hell  is  for  five  hundred  hell  years,  the  equivalent  of 
nine  million  years  of  earth.  And  the  tortures  inflicted  there 
are  beyond  description.  Dante’s  hell  is  Elysian  as  compared 
with  the  scenes  depicted  to-day  on  the  walls  of  sacred  buildings 
in  Burma,  and  these  are  but  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  described  in  their  books.  People  in  this  country  laugh  at 
the  mention  of  hell.  Buddhists  do  not.  Whatever  doubts  some 
Christians  may  have,  it  is  a  terrible  reality  to  them.  And 
then  supposing  one  to  have  climbed  toilsomely  out  of  the  pro¬ 
found  abysses  of  hell,  there  are  still  the  three  intervening 
states  which  one  must  pass  through  before  even  attaining 
again  the  condition  of  man. 

What  about  Gautama,  the  founder  of  Buddhism  ?  He 
claimed  to  have  attained  to  Buddhaship,  that  is,  to  perfect  en¬ 
lightenment,  under  a  large  peepul  tree,  to  be  known  afterwards 
as  the  Sacred  Bo  Tree,  to  which  he  had  betaken  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  meditation.  But  how  long  had  he  been  in  ac- 
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complishing  this  feat?  The  account  has  it  that  during  seven 
thingies  of  worlds  Gautama  felt  a  thought  for  the  Buddhaship 
awakening  within  him.  During  nine  more  thingies  of  worlds 
the  inward  workings  of  his  mind  prompted  him  to  ask  openly 
for  the  Buddhaship.  Finally,  during  four  additional  thingies 
of  worlds,  having  received  the  promise  of  the  Buddhaship,  he 
was  actually  approaching  that  ineffable  condition.  A  world 
is  a  revolution  of  nature, \for  the  Buddhist  believes  that  all 
nature  passes  through  a  great  cycle  of  changes  and  then  re¬ 
peats  itself,  the  changes  recurring  in  precisely  the  same  order. 
But  how  long  is  a  world  or  cycle  of  nature?  And  how  many 
courses  or  cycles  of  nature  are  there  in  a  thingy?  To  answer 
the  latter  question  first,  a  thingy  is  a  number  represented  by  a 
unit  followed  some  say  by  sixty-four,  some  by  one  hundred 
and  forty,  ciphers.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  think  in  such 
high  figures.  One  thousand  million  make  a  billion,  and  a 
thousand  billion  make  a  trillion,  a  thousand  trillion  a  quadril¬ 
lion  and  so  on,  next  in  order  coming  quintillions,  sextillions, 
septillions,  octillions,  nonillions,  decillions,  undecillions,  duode- 
cillions,  tredecillions,  quattuordecillions,  quindecillions,  sedecil- 
lions,  septendecillions,  duodevigintillions,  undevigintillions, 
vigintillions.  The  lesser  sum  mentioned,  the  number  one 
with  sixty-four  ciphers  following  it,  would  amount  to 
ten  vigintillions,  while  the  greater  sum  would  amount  to 
one  hundred  quinquequadragintillions.  A  world  cycle  or 
single  course  of  nature,  on  the  other  hands,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  four  aeons,  and  each  aeon  has  sixty-four  andra- 
kaps,  and  an  andrakap  is  a  period  of  time  during  which’ 
the  length  of  man’s  life  rises  very  gradually  from  an  average 
of  ten  years  to  an  average  of  an  athinkaya  of  years, —  an  athin- 
kaya  being  represented  by  a  numeral  followed  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  ciphers,  in  other  words,  one  hundred  tresquin- 
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quagintillions  —  and  then  gradually  diminishes  again  to  an 
average  of  ten  years.  Of  course  a  whole  andrakap  must  be 
very,  very  much  longer  than  an  athinkaya.  Probably  several 
hundred,  perhaps  even  thousands,  of  ciphers  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  represent  it.  And  yet  Gautama  was  particularly  fa¬ 
vored,  for  in  all  his  transmigrations,  or  rebirths,  he  was  spared 
the  degradation  —  and  the  delay  —  of  becoming  a  serpent,  or 
any  kind  of  vermin,  or  a  woman;  anything,  in  fact,  lower  in 
the  scale  of  existence  than  a  snipe.  In  his  race  for  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Buddhaship  he  was  what  might  be  called  a  sprinter. 
Twenty  thingies  of  world  cycles  with  each  their  four  times 
sixty-four  andrakaps !  All  this  in  order  to  attain  that  marvel¬ 
ous  enlightenment  which  enabled  him  to  unfold  the  mysteries 
of  his  Noble-Eightfold-Path! 

And  now  what  of  his  followers  ?  Instead  of  entering  at  once 
upon  deliverance  as  represented  in  the  modern,  scholarly,  sub¬ 
limated  account  of  the  Path  and  its  Four  Stages  which  I  have 
given  above,  here  we  find  that  he  who  has  attained  to  the 
Fourth  Stage  of  the  Path  must  still  linger  on  in  weary  ex¬ 
istences  for  20,000  more  world  cycles,  he  who  has  entered 
upon  the  Third  Stage  must  linger  on  for  40,000  cycles,  he 
who  has  entered  the  Second  Stage,  60,000  cycles,  and  he  who 
has  entered  on  the  First  Stage  only,  80,000  cycles  or  revolu¬ 
tions  of  nature  before  he  obtains  release.  This  seems  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  long  time  to  wait  for  deliverance,  but  of  course  it  is 
an  almost  instantaneous  process  as  compared  with  the  lengfth 
of  time  which  Gautama  took  to  reach  the  Buddhaship,  or 
which  they  might  have  required  to  attain  Nirvana  without  his 
sublime  instructions.  No  wonder  they  regard  his  memory 
with  the  profoundest  gratitude  and  awe  I 
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II. 

To  what  is  the  hopelessness  and  despair  of  Buddhism  to  be 
attributed  ?  Undoubtedly  to  the  fact  of  sin.  Buddhism  knows 
no  God ;  but  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  when  the 
human  conscience  is  aroused,  it  is  inexorable  in  its  demands. 
There  needs  no  law  of  God  nor  outward  condemnation.  The 
heart  itself  is  its  own  most  terrible,  most  exacting  judge. 
Very  significant  are  the  words  of  Jesus  when  he  described  the 
last  judgment  scene, — “  These  shall  go  away  into  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment.”  They  will  not  need  to  be  driven  or  sent.  They  will 
go  of  themselves,  impelled  by  their  own  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  And  so  the  utter  hopelessness  of  Buddhism  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  Buddhist’s  recognition  of  the  awful  fact 
of  sin.  But  I  have  to  add  that  while  the  Buddhist  seems  to 
have  a  profound  consciousness  of  the  fact  of  sin,  yet  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Christian  ideas  the  Buddhist’s  sense  of  the  guilt 
of  sin  is  far  from  profound.  To  draw  an  analogy  from  Karen 
conceptions,  it  is  more  like  a  sense  of  penalty  than  a  sense  of 
guilt.  Before  going  out  to  Burma  as  a  missionary,  I  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  hear  my  mother,  who  had  also  been  a  missionary 
there,  tell  of  her  experiences.  She  often  spoke  of  asking 
heathen  Karens  if  they  were  sinners,  and  receiving  the  in¬ 
variable  answer  that  they  were.  She  inferred  that  they  had 
a  sense  of  guilt.  But  I  have  since  learned  that  her  inference 
was  only  in  part  correct.  She  was  on  the  field  only  five  or 
six  years,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  Karen  language  was  nec¬ 
essarily  limited.  When  she  asked  the  heathen  if  he  was  a 
sinner,  she  asked  him  if  he  had  tah-deh~bah,  a  word  which  is 
used  in  the  Karen  Bible,  for  want  of  a  better,  to  translate  the 
word  “  sin.”  The  word  means  rather  “  penalty.”  When  Cain 
was  told  that  he  was  to  be  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth',  he  said,  **  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I 
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can  bear.”  Tah-deh-bah  would  be  a  precise  translation  of  the 
word  “  punishment  ”  here,  and  it  is  so  used  with  perfect  fit¬ 
ness  in  the  Karen  Bible,  almost  the  only  place  in  the  whole 
book  where  it  precisely  translates  the  original.  Now,  races 
inhabiting  the  same  country,  even  though  they  may  differ  in 
religion  and  language,  are  likely  to  share  much  the  same  ideas, 
and  so,  while  the  Karens  are  not  Buddhists  but  Animists,  and 
while  they  have  a  language  of  their  own,  yet  I  think  that  the 
Buddhist  sense  of  sin  is,  like  theirs,  properly  speaking,  a  sense 
of  penalty.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Buddhists  have  no 
sense  of  sin  whatever.  To  cite  a  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  a  recently  published  pamphlet  entitled  “  Modern  Buddhism 
in  Burma,”  and  is  itself  quoted  from  an  article  in  The  Bud¬ 
dhist  Review: — 

“  The  sense  of  sin  which  oppresses  all  Christian  nations  is  en¬ 
tirely  absent  among  Buddhists.  In  the  first  place,  in  Burmese  at 
least,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  word  which  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  ‘  sin  ’  at  all.  In  the  second  place,  the  fundamentals  which  go 
to  make  up  the  emotion  of  the  sense  of  sin  among  Christians  are 
distributed  for  the  Buddhist  among  other  emotions,  partly  to 
shame,  and  partly  to  the  sense  which  is  strongly  developed  in  them 
of  having  done  that  which  will  entail  damage  to  their  ovrn  per¬ 
sonality.” 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  problem  of  life  as  Gautama  saw  it 
was  not  that  of  the  existence  of  sin,  but  that  of  how  there 
came  to  be  suffering  in  the  world,  and  his  search  was  directed 
to  finding  a  method  by  which  suffering  might  be  escaped. 
This  of  itself  shows  his  lack  of  a  sense  of  guilt.  When  Cain 
said,  ”  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear,”  he  proved 
his  impenitence  at  once.  Had  he  been  truly  penitent,  he  would 
have  accepted  his  punishment  without  complaint,  and  would 
have  felt  that  it  was  no  more  than  he  deserved.  Nowhere 
perhaps  is  a  better  definition  given  of  true  repentance  than  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  41.  Speaking  of  the  chastisements  to  be  visited 
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upon  the  Israelites  if  they  forsake  their  God,  the  writer  says 
they  will  be  carried  into  captivity  and  there  pine  away,  but 
“  if  then  their  uncircumcised  heart  be  humbled,  and  they  then 
accept  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity,”  they  will  be  restored 
to  their  land.  Accepting  the  punishment  of  iniquity  is  the 
best  evidence  of  sincere  repentance.  The  very  fact  that  Gau¬ 
tama  attacked  the  question  of  human  suffering  from  the  side 
of  penalty  rather  than  from  the  side  of  g^ilt,  shows  that  he 
had  an  altogether  inadequate  sense  of  man’s  responsibility 
for  his  sinful  condition.  It  was  a  shallow  view  of  the  great 
problems  of  human  life.  The  Psalmist  was  also  perplexed 
(Ps.  Ixxiii.),  yet  not  by  the  problem  of  suffering  itself,  but 
by  the  fact  that  the  wicked  often  seemed  to  prosper  while  the 
righteous  met  with  adversity.  It  was  a  moral  question  with 
him,  and  he  found  the  solution  of  it  in  the  house  of  his  God. 
Gautama,  denying  as  he  did  the  existence  of  God,  found  no 
such  solution  of  his  problem.  To  him  all  existence  was  misery. 
True  he  ascribed  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  life  to  sins  or 
rather  to  acts  of  demerit  committed  in  previous  existences, 
but  by  his  denial  of  any  such  thing  as  a  soul  he  took  away  all 
sense  of  responsibility  for  those  sins.  If  I  suffer  now,  it  is 
because  some  one, —  not  I,  for  there  is  no  I,  no  Ego,  according 
to  Gautama’s  teaching,  no,  not  I,  but, —  some  concourse  of  at¬ 
tributes  or  Skandhas  assembled  in  a  being  who  existed  before 
me,  committed  some  act  or  acts  of  demerit.  I  may  be  very 
angry  at  that  being  because  he  has  not  spared  me  all  this  mis¬ 
ery,  but  that  does  not  imply  or  involve  any  sorrow  on  my  part, 
for  I  am  not  responsible  for  it.  I  simply  happen  to  be  in  the 
line  of  the  Karma  or  accumulation  of  merit  or  demerit  of  an¬ 
other  being  with  whom  I  have  no  direct  personal  connection 
whatever.  Furthermore,  according  to  Buddhist  teaching  I 
must  put  away  all  thought  of  g^ilt  even  for  my  actual  present 
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misdeeds,  for,  to  quote  again  from  the  pamphlet  mentioned 
above, 

“  As  there  is  no  forgiveness,  to  be  conscience-stricken  is  not  a 
sign  of  hope,  but  a  proof  of  coming  punishment;  and  such  a  con¬ 
dition  should  be  steadily  averted,  in  the  first  place  by  avoiding  sin, 
and  secondly  by  never  calling  to  mind  one's  past  misdoings.  A 
spirit  of  penitence  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  mind  of  the 
good  Buddhist.” 

Here  surely  is  a  condition  of  things  which  it  is  hard  for  the 
Christian  to  understand  or  even  to  conceive.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  one  who  takes  such  a  view  of  life  is  in  no  position 
whatever  to  appreciate  the  disciplinary  value  of  suffering 
which  goes  so  far,  so  very,  very  far,  towards  reconciling  the 
Christian  to  the  many  maladjustments,  the  disappointments 
and  failures,  the  griefs  and  sorrows  of  life. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  strange,  this  perverse  outlook 
upon  the  problems  of  human  existence?  Gautama  drew  up 
an  elaborate  code  of  morals,  and  many  excellent  precepts  are 
to  be  found  in  Buddhist  writings.  But  in  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  value  of  the  Buddhist  system  of  ethics  has  been 
greatly  overestimated.  Unfortunately  some  Western  scholars 
have  not  scrupled,  in  writing  on  Buddhism,  to  translate  Bud¬ 
dhist  terms  by  words  and  phrases  whose  meaning  has  been 
enriched  by  centuries  of  Christian  usage  without  any  intima¬ 
tion  that  Buddhists  did  not  understand  them  in  the  same  sense 
as  we.  Edwin  Arnold’s  poem,  “  The  Light  of  Asia,”  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  a  conscienceless  attempt  to  make  Buddhism  ap¬ 
pear  much  better  than  it  really  is.  Even  the  so-called  Noble- 
Eightfold-Path,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is 
disappointing  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  when  its  mean¬ 
ing  is  properly  understood,  although  here,  if  anywhere,  we 
might  expect  to  find  a  call  to  the  loftiest  idealism  and  holiest 
effort,  since  it  is  supposed  to  mark  out  the  way  of  salvation. 
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Right  Views,  Right  Aims,  Right  Words,  Right  Deeds,  Right 
Livelihood,  Right  Exertion,  Right  Mindfulness,  Right  Medi¬ 
tation, —  these  words  have  a  stirring  sound.  But  by  Right 
Views  are  intended  those  views  of  life  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  Four  Noble  Truths,  namely,  that  all  existence  is  sorrow; 
that  all  sorrow  springs  from  desire;  that  the  extinction  of 
sorrow  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  extinction  of  desire; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  extinction  of  desire  is  to  be  attained  by 
walking  in  the  eightfold  path  which  we  are  considering, — 
views  which,  so  far  from  being  right,  are  utterly  wrong.  Right 
Aims  in  the  Buddhist  sense  involve  abandoning  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily  as  the  best  method  of  extinguishing  the  fires  of  passion. 
Right  Words  are  those  uttered  in  recitation  of  the  Buddha’s 
doctrine.  Right  Deeds  are  those  proper  to  a  monk.  Right 
Livelihood  is  living  by  alms  as  a  monk  does.  Right  Exertion 
is  the  suppression  of  the  individual  self.  Right  Mindfulness 
is  keeping  in  mind  the  impurities  and  impermanence  of  the 
body.  Right  Meditation  is  trancelike  quietude.' 

Self-renunciation  is  enjoined  by  the  Buddhist  code  of  morals, 
but  “  the  only  self  it  aims  at  renouncing  is  the  self  of  personal¬ 
ity,  and  the  chief  self-love  it  deprecates  is  the  self-love  which 
consists  in  craving  for  continuous  individual  life.”^  Much  is 
said  about  compassion,  especially  the  compassion  of  Buddha, 
who,  it  is  written,  in  order  to  teach  men  his  wonderful  law, 
resolved  to  continue  in  sentient  existence  even  after  he  might 
have  gone  to  Nirvana.  And  indeed  Gautama  himself  seems 
to  have  been  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  real  kindness  of 
heart.  But,  strictly  speaking,  Buddhist  compassion  is  no  ac¬ 
tive  virtue,  it  can  only  be  a  general  feeling  of  benignity,  and 
Gautama’s  active  interest  in  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  men 

'Cf.  Sir  Monler  Monier-WIlliams,  Buddhism,  p.  45. 

*76id.,  p.  25. 
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could  not  possibly  be  reconciled  with  his  own  philosophy, 
which  made  absolute  indifference  to  everything  the  supreme 
attainment.^ 

In  fact,  the  entire  Buddhist  system  is  self-contradictory  and 
inconsistent  with  high  ideals.  Gautama  counsels  his  followers 
to  put  away  sloth,  yet  teaches  that  activity  tends  to  produce 
Attachment,  and  Attachment  continued  existence,  and  con¬ 
tinued  existence,  as  has  been  shown,  misery.  The  Buddhist 
disciple  is  recommended  not  even  to  observe  any  detail  or 
character  of  an  object. 

“  He  should  not  know,  for  instance,  when  he  sees  a  figure,  whether 
it  is  a  man  or  a  woman,  whether  the  object  before  him  is  a  stone 
or  a  mango,  a  good  mango  or  a  bad,  lest  observing  detail  he 
should  linger  on  them,  and  attachment  be  produced.”* 

If  one  must  not  even  observe,  of  course  all  more  strenuous 
forms  of  activity  are  forbidden,  and  the  practice  of  virtue  in 
the  Christian  sense  becomes  impossible.  Buddhism  professes 
to  teach  the  greatest  respect  for  the  life  of  all  sentient  beings, 
even  of  animals,  yet  makes  extinction  of  being,  or  at  least  of 
the  consciousness  of  existence,  in  Nirvana,  its  chief  good. 
It  inculcates  the  persistent  cultivation  of  the  personality  only 
to  have  the  personality  blotted  out. 

How  is  it  possible  for  any  system  of  philosophy  to  instill 
effectively  in  the  minds  of  its  followers  the  principles  of  high 
idealism  when  it  teaches,  as  does  Buddhism,  that  the  origin  of 
all  existence  is  in  Ignorance, —  for,  according  to  Gautama’s 
great  theory  of  Dependent  Origination,  back  of  Attachment, 
and  back  again  of  Desire,  lies  Ignorance  as  the  final  source  of 
all  existence  and  misery;  or  when  that  philosophy  makes  the 
feeling  of  disgust  its  chief  incentive  to  holier  living ;  and  when 
abstraction  of  the  mind  is  the  supreme  method  which  it  sets 

*  Cf.  Sir  Monler  Monler-WIllIams,  Buddhism,  p.  41. 

*Copleston,  Buddhism,  p.  138. 
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before  its  followers  for  the  attainment  of  its  goal?  The  first 
of  the  Four  Earnest  Meditations  recommended  to  the  Buddhist 
monk  is  on  the  impurity  of  the  body,  and  the  Buddhist  Scrip¬ 
tures  contain  many  descriptions  of  the  weaknesses  and  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  body  nauseating  in  their  details.  In  Buddhist 
treatises  it  is  not  so  much  the  idea  of  retribution  which  is  made 
the  deterring  principle  in  the  doctrine  of  Karma, —  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  passing  of  a  greedy  man  into  a  hog, —  as  the 
weary  interminableness  of  the  thing  which  is  made  the  ruling 
aspect  of  transmigration  or  transincorporation.^  Gautama 
disparaged  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  metaphysics,  psy¬ 
chology,  astronomy,  and  geography  because  they  do  not  tend 
to  produce  dissatisfaction. ^ 

It  is  related  that  an  elder  named  Tissa,  who  lived  on  the 
Cetiya  Hill  in  Ceylon,  was  going  forth  thence  to  Anuradhapura 
on  his  begging  rounds,  when  a  young  bride,  who  had  quarreled 
with  her  husband,  coming  out  of  Anuradhapura  in  the  early 
morning  on  the  way  to  the  house  of  her  kinsfolk  gaily  dressed  , 
and  adorned  like  a  celestial  maiden,  seeing  the  Elder  on  the 
road,  laughed  a  loud  laugh  in  the  wantonness  of  her  heart. 
The  Elder  looked  around  to  see  what  it  was.  He  saw  her 
teeth;  they  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  the  thirty-two 
impurities  of  the  body,  and  he  at  once  attained  to  arahaship. 
So  it  is  said : — 

“  When  he  saw  her  teeth  (bones) 

He  followed  up  In  thought  the  hint; 

And  then  and  there  the  wise  Elder 
Attained  to  rahatship.” 

Her  husband  came  along  the  road  after  her,  and,  when  he  saw 
the  Elder,  he  asked,  “  Did  you  see  a  woman,  sir  ?”  The  Elder 
replied : — 

*  Copleston,  Buddhism,  p.  146. 

•76id.,  p.  133. 
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“  I  know  not  whether  woman 
Or  man  it  was  who  went  by; 

But  a  bundle  of  bones 
Is  going  along  the  high-road,” 

And  this  remark  is  considered  a  proof  of  the  Elder’s  saintli¬ 
ness.^ 

Although  Gautama  again  and  again  sought  to  inculcate 
charity  and  kindness,  humility,  patience,  self-abnegation,  reso¬ 
luteness,  yet  his  system  has  tended  inevitably  to  develop  in 
his  followers  spiritual  sins  of  the  worst  and  most  vicious  type. 
As  has  already  been  made  sufficiently  clear.  Buddhism  is  a  re¬ 
ligion  of  works.  Its  law  of  Karma,  or  of  merit  and  demerit, 
is  inexorable.  A  redeemer  is  an  impossibility.  No  one  can 
hope  to  receive  merit  from  any  one  else,  and  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  impart  merit.  To  be  sure  it  is  popularly  supposed,  con¬ 
trary'  to  the  teaching,  that  if  any  one  erects  a  pagoda  or  builds 
a  shrine  or  digs  a  sacred  well  which  afterward  falls  into  dis¬ 
repair  and  any  one  else  repairs  it,  the  merit  for  the  act  will 
go  to  the  first  builder.  But  practically  no  one  ever  repairs  the 
work  of  another,  for  merit  is  such  a  precious  commodity  that 
each  one  must  try  to  get  all  he  can  for  himself,  and  no  one 
can  afford  to  make  merit  for  others. 

Every  one  must  try  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  Bud¬ 
dhism  therefore  has  no  priests,  and  Buddhist  monks  make  no 
pretense  of  trying  to  improve  the  spiritual  condition  of  others. 
Their  business  is  simply  to  cultivate  their  own  holiness  and 
sanctity,  and  they  concern  themselves  with  the  spiritual  well¬ 
being  of  no  one  else.  They  teach  that  it  is  wicked  to  take 
animal  life,  and  that  if  one  takes  the  life  of  an  animal,  he  must 
suffer  indescribable  torments  in  hell.  Yet  they  themselves  eat 
meat,  and,  if  their  patrons  bring  them  only  rice  and  salt  to 
eat,  will  curse  them  to  their  face.  And  the  strange  part  of  it 
'  Copleston,  Buddhism,  p.  364. 
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is  that,  although  some  monks  of  the  present  day  seem  to  see 
the  inconsistency  •  of  this  position,  yet  Gautama  himself 
appears  not  to  have  seen  it.  He  expressly  permitted  the 
monks  who  lived  in  his  own  day  to  eat  meat,  and  in  fact  he 
himself  died  from  eating  pork.  What  Christian,  whether 
preacher  or  layman,  would  think  of  eating  anything  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  which  would  send  a  fellow  being  to  hell?  How 
utterly  different  is  this  from  the  attitude  of  Paul,  who  said, 
“If  meat  causeth  my  brother  to  stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
for  evermore,  that  I  cause  not  my  brother  to  stumble  ” !  To 
refer  once  more  to  the  example  of  Cain,  who  said,  “  Am  I  my 
brother’s  keeper?”  the  Buddhist  considers  himself  quite  free 
to  eat  meat,  if  some  one  else  has  taken  the  life  of  the  animal 
whose  flesh  is  furnished  him,  because  he  is  not  his  brother’s 
keeper,  and  what  happens  to  his  brother  is  no  affair  of  his. 
In  fact,  so  utterly  perverted  is  the  moral  sense  of  the  Buddhist 
that  he  would  say,  If  a  man  kills  an  animal  so  that  I  may  have 
meat  to  eat,  the  fault  is  in  no  wise  mine,  but  his  own,  for  an 
evil  Karma,  the  result  of  sin  in  previous  existences,  must  have 
compelled  him  to  it. 

One  of  the  favorite  religious  stories  of  the  Buddhists  is  that 
of  Wethandaya.  According  to  this  story  Wethandaya  was  a 
beautiful  prince  who  was  so  liberal  in  his  giving  that  his 
father  in  a  rage  banished  him  from  his  kingdom.  Thereupon 
Wethandaya  went  to  his  wife  Madi  and  told  her  that  he  had 
vowed  to  go  out  into  the  jungle  and  lead  a  life  of  contempla¬ 
tion.  “  I  too  will  come  with  my  lord,”  said  the  faithful  wife, 
“  how  can  I  live  parted  from  thee  for  a  moment?  As  a  moon¬ 
less  sky,  as  waterless  earth,  so  is  a  wife  without  her  husband.” 
So  they  went  together  into  the  jungle.  After  some  days  a 
Brahman  came  and  asked  the  prince  for  his  splendid  chariot. 
When  the  Princess  Madi  grew  angry  at  the  request,  the  Prince 
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rebuked  her,  saying,  “  O  Madi,  if  there  were  none  to  make 
requests,  there  would  be  no  giving.  When  then  should  we 
mortals  gain  the  true  insight  that  comes  only  to  the  liberal?” 
and  with  great  joy  he  gave  both  chariot  and  horses  to  the 
Brahman,  exclaiming,  “  O  Brahman,  through  this  gift,  freely 
given,  may  I  be  empowered  to  g^ide  the  Chariot  of  the  Right¬ 
eous  Law !”  Then  taking  up  their  children  on  their  shoulders 
they  passed  on  their  way.  One  day  when  the  Princess  was 
out  gathering  roots,  a  hunchbacked  Brahman  came  and  asked 
the  prince  to  give  him  his  children  for  servants.  So  Wethan- 
daya  gave  his  children  to  the  Brahman.  Thereupon  the  earth 
quaked  six  times  in  approval  of  the  deed,  and  the  children 
fell  at  their  father’s  feet,  crying,  “  O  father,  let  us  but  see  our 
mother  before  we  leave  you  both  forever.”  But  the  Prince, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands  to  hide  his  tears,  said  in  a 
breaking  voice,  “  O  my.  children,  I  give  you  away  that  I  may 
attain  perfect  insight.”  And  they  laid  their  hands  upon  his 
feet,  and  prayed  for  forgiveness  of  all  their  faults,  and  so 
went  forth.  When  Wethandaya  entered  alone  into  his  hut, 
straightway  the  air  was  filled  with  the  cries  of  legions  of 
spirits  exclaiming,  “  Oh,  the  great  deed  of  sacrifice !  Won¬ 
drous  is  he  whose  mind  is  unshaken  even  by  the  loss  of  both 
his  children.”  When  Madi,  the  mother,  returned  and  inquired 
about  the  children,  Wethandaya  made  answer,  “  Rejoice,  my 
wife.  A  Brahman  came  and  asked  me  for  them,  and  I  gave 
them  to  him.”  As  a  stricken  hart  she  fell  at  his  feet  and  lay 
as  a  fish  that  breathes  out  its  life  upon  the  shore:  and  as  a 
cow  robbed  of  her  calf  she  mourned.  “As  young  tender  lilies 
my  children  suffer :  as  young  gazelles  snared  by  the  huntsman 
they  are  dwelling  with  strangers.  They  whom  I  nourished  at 
these  breasts  are  now  in  the  hands  of  sinful  men;  hungry 
and  thirsty  they  cry  for  me  in  despair.  O  miserable  woman! 
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What  dreadful  sin  have  I  committed  in  this  life  or  in  past  ex¬ 
istences  that  this  suffering  has  overtaken  me?”  But  at  length 
she  came  to  herself  and  said,  “  I  will  not  be  a  hindrance  to 
you,  my  husband.  If  it  pleases  you,  give  me  also  as  a  g^ft.” 
Later  another  Brahman  came  to  the  prince  and  said,  “  Fair  is 
the  Princess ;  blameless  wife  and  peerless  among  women.  Give 
her  to  me  as  my  slave.”  Madi  reviled  him,  saying,  “  O  man 
of  lust,  long  not  for  her  who  delights  only  in  the  law  of  right¬ 
eousness.”  But  Wethandaya  said  to  her,  “  O  wife,  I  seek  after 
the  heights,  and  I  must  pass  beyond  anguish  to  calm:  no  la¬ 
ment  or  complaint  must  I  utter.  Do  thou  therefore  go  with 
the  Brahman  uncomplainingly,”  then  to  the  Brahman,  “  Best 
of  my  gifts  is  this !  Take,  O  Brahman,  my  dear,  dear  wife, 
loving  and  submissive  in  all  things.” 

The  story  turns  out  well,  for  the  Brahmans  who  had  asked 
for  wife  and  children  proved  to  be  impersonations  of  gods, 
and  Madi  was  restored  to  her  husband  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  he  should  never  again  part  with  so  devoted  a  wife. 
But  there  is  no  disapproval  of  his  acts.  All  through  the  story 
there  is  only  praise  for  the  wonderful  sacrifices  made  by  this 
man  who  was  so  despicably  selfish  that  he  was  ready  to  sac¬ 
rifice  wife  and  children  to  lives  of  shame  and  misery  in  order 
that  he  himself,  forsooth,  might  rise  in  the  scale  of  existence. 
And  when  not  long  since,  in  commenting  on  this  story  to  a 
learned  Buddhist,  some  one  remarked  that  no  Western  mind 
could  bring  itself  to  believe  that  Wethandaya  did  right  in  deal¬ 
ing  thus  with  his  wife  and  children,  this  intelligent  Buddhist 
replied  with  a  shrug, —  and  his  reply  was  entirely  consistent 
with  his  philosophy, — “Unless  their  Karma  had  brought  it 
upon  them,  it  could  not  have  come  to  pass.” 

The  utter  perverseness  of  Buddhist  ideals  is  sufficiently  evi¬ 
dent.  It  is  easy  to  see  whither  such  doctrines  as  these  would 
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lead.  They  would  justify  in  the  name  of  religion  every  form 
of  cruelty  and  barbarity  imaginable.  Nothing  but  pride  and 
selfishness  can  be  the  outcome  of  such  a  system  when  consis¬ 
tently  applied.  It  should  be  added  that  the  people  are  better 
than  their  creed.  There  is  that  in  human  nature  and  in  the 
necessities  of  human  society  which  makes  for  decency  in  spite 
of  creeds.  But  the  tendency  of  such  teachings  as  those  of 
Buddhism  must  be  ever  downward,  and,  although  under  the 
spur  of  Christian  example  desperate  attempts  are  being  made 
by  the  modern  school  of  Buddhists  to  reform  the  system,  yet 
such  reform  is  hopeless.  Buddhism  as  a  system  can  never  be 
improved,  for  its  whole  attitude  and  direction  are  away  from 
God  and  truth,  as  will  appear  later  on. 

Turning  now  from  Buddhism  as  a  system  to  the  specific 
code  of  morals  promulgated  by  Gautama,  we  find  that,  while 
many  excellent  precepts  are  laid  down,  the  whole  scheme  of 
ethics  is  vitiated  by  a  wrong  emphasis  and  by  the  confusion  of 
the  important  with  the  unimportant.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
are  three  codes,  one  for  laymen,  one  for  monks,  and  one  for 
those  who  seek  by  strenuous  effort  to  attain  Nirvana.  The 
first  and  lowest  of  these  corresponds  fairly  well  to  the  second 
table  of  the  ^Mosaic  code,  and  contains  injunctions  against 
taking  life  of  any  kind,  against  taking  what  is  not  given, 
against  unlawful  sexual  intercourse,  against  speaking  falsely, 
and  against  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  No  merit  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  keeping  this  code,  a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  system.  The  second  code, 
that  for  the  monks,  contains  all  the  injunctions  of  the  first 
code  with  the  change  of  the  injunction  against  unlawful  sexual 
intercourse  to  the  requirement  of  absolute  chastity,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  prohibits  eating  food  at  unreasonable  hours,  that  is,  be¬ 
tween  noon  of  one  day  and  sunrise  of  the  next;  attending 
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worldly  amusements,  such  as  dancing,  music,  and  stage  plays ; 
using  unguents,  dentifrices,  perfumes,  or  ornaments ;  sleeping 
on  high  or  broad  beds ;  and  owning  or  accepting  gold  or  silver. 
He  who  would  enter  the  Noble  Path  must  take  the  vow  to 
keep  these  ten  precepts.  The  third  code,  that  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  saintship,  is  much  longer  and  is  taken  up  chiefly  with 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  tranoelike  meditations  and 
mental  exercises  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  by  Buddhists. 

The  differences  between  the  first  of  these  codes  and  the 
Mosaic  code  will  be  perceived  at  once.  As  Buddhism  recognizes 
no  God,  its  code  can  of  course  contain  nothing  corresponding 
to  the  first  table  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Instead  of  the  command 
to  commit  no  murder  the  Buddhist  code  prohibits  the  taking 
of  life  of  any  kind.  It  contains  no  commandment  against 
covetousness,  but  prohibits  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

In  practice  several  radical  defects  may  be  pointed  out  in 
these  codes.  First  is  the  undue  respect,  amounting  almost  to 
reverence,  paid  to  animal  life.  Indeed,  to  kill  an  animal  is 
considered  such  an  enormity  among  the  Burmese  as  to  make 
most  other  sins,  not  even  excepting  murder,  seem  light  in 
comparison.  Most  Buddhists  hold  that  there  is  a  worse  hell  for 
killing  a  flea  or  a  louse  than  for  telling  a  lie.  The  Buddhist 
believes  that  if  he  kills  a  dog,  he  must  pass  through  as  many 
miserable  existences  as  there  are  hairs  on  the  dog’s  back.  The 
result  is  that  dogs  multiply  and  roam  about  the  country  until 
they  become  a  menace  and  a  scourge.  Not  even  mad  dogs  are 
killed.  Fortunately,  however,  the  Buddhist  does  not  object 
when  other  people  kill  them,  and  will  often  even  put  them  in 
the  way  of  doing  so.  In  a  single  season  no  fewer  than  six  mad 
dogs  were  killed  on  my  compound  in  Shwegyin.  The  Bud¬ 
dhists  would  not  kill  them  themselves,  but  they  would  drive 
them  towards  our  compound,  knowing  that  we  had  no  such 
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scruples.  A  Buddhist  monk  will  not  kill  a  mosquito.  He  car¬ 
ries  with  him  a  strainer  to  strain  out  of  the  water  he  drinks 
any  animal  life  that  may  be  in  it.  He  will  sweep  ants  out  of 
his  path  lest  he  should  inadvertently  step  on  them.  He  shaves 
his  head,  some  say,  so  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  taking  the 
lives  of  any  animals  that  might  infest  his  hair.  Recently  a 
Buddhist  monk  has  made  a  great  reputation  all  over  Burma 
as  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  Those  who  have  heard  him 
say  that  he  will  unsparingly  denounce  the  prevailing  vices  of 
his  people,  immorality,  lying,  stealing,  swearing,  and  then  at 
the  close  he  will  exclaim,  “  Now,  brethren,  stop  eating  meat,” 
—  an  exhortation  which  to  a  Christian  would  certainly  seem 
like  an  anticlimax. 

Another  serious  defect  in  the  Buddhist  system  of  ethics  is 
that  it  provides  no  proper  place  for  home  life.  Originally 
Gautama  intended  all  his  followers  to  become  monks.  Not 
until  the  impracticableness  of  this  plan  was  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  he  was  made  to  see  that  if  his  followers  were  all 
monks  there  would  be  no  one  to  feed  them  while  engaged  in 
their  meditations  and  exercises,  could  he  be  persuaded  to  rec¬ 
ognize  an  order  of  householders,  people  who  accepted  his 
teachings,  but  were  unwilling  to  cut  themselves  off  entirely 
from  worldly  pursuits.  Gautama  knew  nothing  of  the  re¬ 
fining,  uplifting  power  of  pure  womanhood.  He  could  not 
conceive  of  such  a  thing.  To  him  woman  was  only  a  tempta¬ 
tion  and  a  snare,  lower  in  the  scale  of  existence  than  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  fit  only  to  be  compared  with  vermin.  A 
Buddhist  monk  may  not  even  take  his  own  mother’s  hand  to 
pull  her  out  of  a  ditch  into  which  she  may  have  fallen,  for  it 
is  a  sin  for  him  to  touch  a  woman.  He  may  at  the  most  reach 
her  a  stick,  and,  if  she  tan  grasp  it,  draw  her  out;  but  this 
he  must  do,  not  from  love,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  merit 
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which  will  accrue  to  him,  and  even  while  doing  it,  he  must 
think  of  himself  as  dragging  a  log  out  of  the  mire. 

The  undue  value  attached  to  religious  works  as  against 
works  of  humanitarianism  (much  more  merit  being  acquired, 
for  instance,  in  feeding  monks  than  in  feeding  the  poor)  ;  the 
premium  put  upon  sloth  by  the  high  position  accorded  to  the 
institution  of  monasticism;  the  inclusion  of  the  use  of  tctoth 
powder  in  the  same  class  of  sins  with  lying;  and  in  the  third 
code  making  equanimity  of  such  great  importance  that  one 
must  put  out  of  mind  even  the  thought  of  one’s  own  misdeeds, 
and  not  desire  virtue  lest  it  conduce  to  attachment, —  these 
further  defects  in  the  Buddhist  system  of  morals  might  be 
pointed  out,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
whole  scheme  is  topsy-turvy  and  of  little  value  as  a  g^ide  to 
right  living. 

III. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  existence  of  Buddhism? 
What  was  the  underlying  cause  of  it?  What  was  the  hidden 
motive  or  purpose  which  gave  rise  to  this  elaborate  system 
of  human  speculation?  Some  say  that  the  various  heathen 
religions  of  the  world  are  the  outcome  of  sincere  efforts  on 
the  part  of  their  founders  to  seek  after  God.  Buddhists, 
Hindus,  Confucianists,  Taoists,  Shintoists,  Mohammedans,  all, 
it  is  said,  are  searching  for  the  way  of  truth  and  light.  Paul’s 
words  on  Mars’  Hill,  —  “  that  they  should  seek  God,  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him,” —  are  seized  upon  and 
made  to  imply  that  all  men  are  really  yearning  after  God  and 
trying  to  find  him.  Is  this  conception  true  to  facts? 

One  of  the  profoundest  of  all  religpous  writings  is  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  There  we  have  given 
the  history  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world.  We  arc  told 
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that  when  man  became  conscious  of  sin,  he  did  not  turn  toward 
God,  although  then  if  ever  he  needed  to  do  so,  but  first  he  be¬ 
gan  to  make  an  apron  for  himself,  and  then  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  garden,  he  went  and  hid 
himself  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.  Human  experience 
shows  that  this  is  always  the  tendency  of  the  consciousness  of 
sin.  A  guilty  conscience  left  to  itself  never  drives  a  man 
towards  God,  but  always  away  from  him.  It  requires  God’s 
special  intervention  to  draw  men  to  himself.  Now,  the  various 
heathen  religions  of  the  world  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
the  consciousness  of  sin.  To  this  consciousness  they  bear 
with  unvarying  monotony  and  with  terrible  insistence  their 
united  testimony.  But  no  more  than  in  the  individual  experi¬ 
ence  does  this  consciousness  of  sin  induce  a  Godward  look.  If 
heathen  religions  were  the  outcome  of  a  sincere  effort  to  find 
God,  then  Buddhists,  in  view  of  the  thoroughness  of  their  sys¬ 
tem,  ought  to  be  the  first  to  receive  the  gospel  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  true  God  when  he  is  presented  to  them.  But, 
aside  from  the  Mohammedans,  of  whom  there  is  not  space  to 
write  here,  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  persuade  and  to  con¬ 
vince  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture.  In  Burma  living  side  by 
side  are  the  Burmese,  who  are  Buddhists,  and  the  Karens,  who 
are  mere  animists  and  have  no  well-thought-out  system  of  be¬ 
liefs.  The  Burmese  frequently  twit  the  Karens  on  having  no 
religion.  Among  which  of  these  two  races  has  the  gospel  been 
most  successful?  If  Buddhism  is  a  sincere  seeking  after  God, 
the  Burmese  ought  to  be  the  more  eager  of  the  two  peoples 
to  receive  it.  Yet  after  a  hundred  years  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  most  earnest  Christian  men,  our  converts  among  the  Bur¬ 
mese  number  only  about  3,500,  whereas  among  the  religionless 
Karens  they  number  over  50,000.  No,  it  is  not  the  highly  civil¬ 
ized  Japanese  with  their  speculative  philosophies  and  their  men 
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of  scholarly  attainments  who  are  turning  in  greatest  numbers 
to  God,  but  the  backward  Koreans ;  not  the  refined  Brahmans 
of  India  with  their  lofty  mysticism,  but  the  lowest  outcastes; 
not  the  descendants  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Egypt,  but  the  negroes 
of  the  Congo.  Wherever  on  the  face  of  the  earth  there  is 
found  a  race  or  a  people  or  a  social  class  or  an  individual  that 
makes  no  boast  of  self-wrought  righteousness,  but  is  ready  to 
stand  in  nakedness  of  soul  before  God,  there  is  to  be  found  soil 
open  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  The  various  heathen  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  world  are  only  aprons  of  fig  leaves  which  men 
have  made  that  they  might  hide  from  themselves  and  cover 
up  a  little  their  sense  of  shame,  their  consciousness  of  sin. 
And  the  better  the  religion  appears  to  human  understanding, 
the  more  carefully  thought  out,  the  more  philosophical  in  form, 
the  better  calculated  it  is  to  keep  the  soul  from  God. 

The  words  of  Paul  on  Mars’  Hill  have  been  misapplied.  He 
never  meant  to  intimate  it  as  his  belief  that  the  heathen  world 
was  seeking  after  God.  No,  his  real  opinion  of  that  world  is 
laid  down  rather  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans, .  where  he 
says  that  “  knowing  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither 
gave  thanks;  but  became  vain  in  their  reasonings,  and  their 
senseless  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,” —  and  none  make  greater  pretensions  to  wisdom  than  do 
Buddhists, — “  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  corruptible 
man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.” 
Buddhists  do  not  make  images  to  worship  except  of  Gautama, 
the  founder  of  their  religion,  but,  in  view  of  the  sacredness  in 
which  all  animal  life  is  held  by  them,  it  might  reasonably  be 
said  that  they  hold  in  veneration  amounting  almost  to  worship 
all  forms  of  animal  life,  even  down  to  reptiles  and  vermin. 
Their  religion,  while  in  some  respects  the  most  lofty  of  non- 
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Christian  cults,  is  also  the  most  degraded, —  and  its  basal  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  denial  of  God. 

Are  Buddhists  —  and  presumably  the  adherents  of  other  re¬ 
ligions  as  well  —  conscious  of  all  this  ?  Do  they  know  that 
they  are  holding  down  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  suppress¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  God  himself  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  them  and  in  them?  To  ascertain  the  true  answer 
to  the  question  is  by  no  means  easy,  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  openly  confess  it  or  even  acknowledge  it  to 
themselves  in  definite  terms.  Rather  the  answer  must  be 
sought  in  what  is  known  in  these  days  as  the  subconsciousness, 
a  field  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  explore.  No  doubt  Gautama 
had  placed  before  him  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  con¬ 
sciously  rejected  it;  for  it  is  known  that  there  were  philoso¬ 
phers  in  his  day  who  taught  it,  and  in  several  of  his  sermons 
he  distinctly  combats  the  idea.  This  does  not  prove,  however, 
that  he  consciously  suppressed  the  revelation  of  God  in  his 
own  soul,  to  which  Pairl  seems  to  refer  in  Rom.  i.  19  when  he 
says :  “  That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them ; 
for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them.”  The  idea  of  a  Supreme 
God  as  presented  to  him  by  the  philosophers  may  have  been 
so  gross  and  so  encumbered  with  absurdities  as  to  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  acceptance.  But  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  heart,  even  though  it  may  be  incomplete,  is  a  safe 
guide  so  far  as  it  goes.  Did  Gautama  suppress  that,  the  inner 
light  that  lighteneth  every  man?  (John  i.  9).  The  question 
is  too  deep  to  be  gone  into  fully  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  there 
is  evidence  that  he  did,  that  in  pride  of  heart  he  consciously 
set  himself  above  everything  that  is  named  in  heaven  or  in 
earth.  He  called  himself  The  Enlightened  One.  He  professed 
to  have  all  knowledge.  He  claimed  for  himself  supreme  wis¬ 
dom. 
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“I  have  no  teacher  an3rwhere; 

My  equal  nowhere  can  be  found; 

In  all  the  world  with  all  its  gods, 

No  one  to  rival  me  exists.”  * 

In  one  of  his  sermons  Gautama  tells  of  a  priest  who  wanted 
to  know  when  the  four  elements  said  to  compose  the  human 
body  finally  cease,  and  represents  him  as  going  upward  to  the 
gods  who  occupy  the  various  heavenly  abodes  without  finding 
any  one  who  knows,  till  he  comes  to  the  abode  of  the  Great 
Brahma,  who  declares  himself  thus. — 

”  I,  O  priest,  am  Brahma,  Great  Brahma,  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  Unsurpassed,  the  Perceiver  of  All  Things,  the  Controller,  the 
Lord  of  All,  the  Maker,  the  Fashioner,  the  Chief,  the  Victor,  the 
Ruler,  the  Father  of  All  Beings  Who  Have  Been  and  Are  to  Be.” 

Taking  the  priest  to  one  side,  Brahma  is  made  to  say: — 

"  O  priest,  these  gods  of  my  suite  believe  as  follows :  *  Brahma 

sees  all  things;  knows  all  things;  has  penetrated  all  things.’ 
Therefore  was  it  that  I  did  not  answer  you  in  their  presence.  I, 
0  priest,  do  not  know  when  these  four  elements,  to  wit,  the  earthy 
element,  the  watery  element,  the  fiery  element,  and  the  windy  ele¬ 
ment,  utterly  cease.” 

Yet  Gautama  himself  professed  to  answer  the  question.* 

But  aside  from  these  sayings  of  Gautama,  the  genuineness 
of  which  is  denied  by  some,  his  philosophy  itself,  although  clev¬ 
erly  atheistic  in  its  construction,  seems  to  bear  evidence  to  the 
ineradicableness  of  the  idea  of  God.  It  acknowledges  four 
mysteries,  one  of  which  is  Karma.  But  why  should  Karma, 
the  doctrine  that  good  deeds  bring  reward  and  evil  deeds  bring 
punishment,  have  been  a  mystery  to  Gautama  except  for  his 
atheism?  God  and  good  arc  logically  so  inseparable  that  to 

*  Majjhlma-Nlk&ya,  Sutta  26,  In  Henry  Clarke  Warren’s  Buddhism 
in  Translations,  p.  343. 

'  Digha-Nik&ya  xi.  67,  in  Warren’s  Buddhism  in  Translations,  p. 
311;  quoted  by  Phinney  in  Buddha,  Buddhism  and  Burma,  pp. 
37.  38. 
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deny  the  one  is  to  deny  the  other.  There  is  no  room  for  good¬ 
ness  in  a  purely  atheistical  scheme.  It  has  no  sanction,  no  au¬ 
thority  to  enforce  it.  And  in  seeking  to  incorporate  goodness 
in  his  scheme  of  thought  Gautama  himself  seems  to  have 
realized  the  difficulty ;  but  instead  of  acknowledging  it  frankly, 
he  concealed  his  difficulty  under  the  name  of  a  mystery. 

What  of  his  followers  to-day?  In  general  they  profess  to 
be  contented  with  their  atheism.  Indeed,  some  observers  say 
that  they  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  getting  more  and  more 
atheistic  in  their  tendencies.  But  a  few  years  ago  when  in 
the  city  of  Rangoon,  Mr.  F.  D.  Phinney,  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission,  published  a  booklet  in  which  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  and  other  like  facts  taken  from  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Gautama,  it  created  a  tremendous  furore  among 
the  Buddhists.  They  professed  g^eat  indignation,  tried  to 
deny  his  statements,  and  threatened  him  with  arrest  and  a 
public  trial.  Their  heat  was  cooled  when  they  began  to  re¬ 
flect  that  in  some  of  their  own  recent  publications  there  had 
appeared  statements  far  stronger  than  his  that  had  passed  un¬ 
challenged.  But  why  were  they  indignant  in  the  first  place,  if 
they  did  not  feel  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  to  deny  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God  was  wicked  folly? 

These  are  things  which  the  Christian  world  needs  to  know 
and  to  understand.  We  have  chairs  of  comparative  religion 
in  our  theological  seminaries,  and  we  have  schools  of  missions, 
in  which  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  resemblances,  most  of 
them  utterly  superficial,  between  Christianity  and  the  other 
religions  of  the  world,  and  it  is  taught  that  the  missionary 
needs  to  have  a  sympathetic  insight  into  these  religions  in 
order  to  approach  their  followers  successfully.  And  that  is 
well  so  far  as  it  goes.  Certainly  nothing  is  to  be  gained  and 
much  may  be  lost  by  a  failure  to  recognize  such  truth  as  non- 
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Christian  religions  possess.  But  it  is  far  more  important  that 
the  missionary  and  every  Christian  in  whatever  land  should 
know  the  real  nature  of  these  various  heathen  systems  and 
understand  their  secret  springs.  This  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult.  As  the  work  of  missions  prospers  and  becomes 
more  aggressive,  the  adherents  of  these  different  faiths  are 
becoming  alarmed,  and  are  either  trying  to  cover  up  skillfully 
the  defects  in  their  systems  or  are  even  modifying  their  ancient 
beliefs  to  make  them  conform  more  or  less  to  Christian  ideals. 
With  the  aid  of  pagan  scholarship  from  the  West  the  Oriental 
is  eliminating  the  grosser  elements  from  his  various  faiths  and 
is  becoming  very  adept  in  the  use  of  high-sounding  phrases 
which  seem  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  truth.  Some  years 
ago  Tom  Paine’s  writings,  with  their  bald  skepticism,  were  in¬ 
troduced,  and  are  probably  still  in  vogue  among  the  ignorant. 
But  the  more  cultured  minds  have  discovered  a  cleverer  way. 
They  imitate  the  manners  of  Christians,  copy  their  methods, 
and  adapt  their  teachings  to  their  own  systems.  Some  of 
them  even  profess  great  reverence  for  Jesus,  and  would  fain 
include  Him  among  their  own  prophets  or  seers.  Meanwhile 
the  resulting  confusion  is  being  helped  on  by  those  in  Chris¬ 
tian  lands  who,  being  obsessed  with  certain  evolutionary  ideas, 
try  to  make  it  appear  that  religion  is  a  growth ;  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  various  systems  of  religion  are  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real ;  and  that  they  are  all  essentially  the  same, 
being  merely  developments  along  different  stages  of  progress. 
The  result  is  that  not  a  few  Christian  people  are  being  de¬ 
ceived.  Some  missionaries  even  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
triumph  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  gradual 
conformity  of  heathenism  to  it.  Never  could  a  more  fatal 
mistake  be  made.  Not  the  superficial  resemblances,  but  the 
abysmal  differences  between  the  religion  of  Christ  and  all  other 
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religions,  need  to  be  emphasized.  The  real  spirit  of  heathen¬ 
ism  is  the  same  as  it  has  always  been.  It  is  enmity  against 
God,  and  some  of  those  who  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for 
Jesus  are  among  the  stoutest  opponents  of  his  religion. 

To  return  to  the  question  with  which  I  began  this  article,  I 
have  pointed  out  the  utter  hopelessness  and  inadequacy  of 
Buddhism, —  and  by  inference  of  every  other  heathen  religion, 
—  as  a  means  of  salvation.  I  have  shown  that,  although  it  has 
a  profound  sense  of  condemnation,  its  conception  of  sin  is  shal¬ 
low  and  its  code  of  morals  perverted.  I  have  given  reasons  for 
believing, —  and  this  is  a  conviction  which  I  am  confident 
would  be  confirmed  by  intelligent  and  reflective  converts  from 
Buddhism, —  that  its  direction  is  away  from  God  rather  than 
towards  God ;  that  so  far  from  its  being  an  attempt  to  see  the 
source  of  all  light  and  truth,  it  is  a  carefully  constructed 
scheme  to  get  away  from  the  light  and  blind  the  eye  against 
it.  The  heathen  do  not  desire  to  know  God.  They  wish  rather 
to  keep  away  from  Him  and  obliterate  from  their  minds  the 
consciousness  of  His  presence.  This  is  the  true  philosophy  of 
their  religions,  and  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  know  it.  The 
old  missionary  incentive  is  still  in  place.  We  need  to  send  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen  in  order  that  they  may  be  saved. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  by  sending  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  heathen  we  are  taking  away  their  own  faiths  and 
too  often  putting  nothing  in  their  stead.  I  think  I  have  made 
it  sufficiently  clear  that  these  various  systems  of  religion  ought 
not  to  be  called  faiths,  for  they  are  systems  not  so  much  of 
belief  as  of  unbelief.  But  even  if  they  are  conceded  to  be 
faiths  of  a  kind,  I  have  this  to  say,  that,  in  so  far  as  supplant¬ 
ing  old  faiths  without  putting  a  new  faith  in  their  stead  is 
concerned,  in  my  opinion  others  are  more  responsible  for  this 
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than  are  the  missionaries.  In  Buraa  and  India,  at  least,  I 
think  that  much  more  is  being  done  along  this  line  by  British 
officials  and  European  tradespeople  than  by  the  missionaries, 
for  no  one  can  be  without  an  influence  of  one  kind  or  another ; 
and,  while  the  influence  of  these  people  is  not  for  the  most 
part  in  favor  of  Christianity,  oftentimes  being  quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  yet  it  does  tend  powerfully  to  the  disintegration,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  of  the  ancient  systems  of  the  people  of  those 
lands.  Missionaries  do  not  as  a  rule  supplant  ancient  beliefs 
except  as  they  introduce  far  better  beliefs  in  their  place.  But  in 
so  far  as  the  work  of  the  missionaries  does  tend  to  do  this, 
think  it  will  be  admitted,  in  view  of  what  I  stated  regarding 
the  origin  and  nature  of  heathen  religions,  that  even  so  the 
heathen  is  better  off ;  for  without  any  system,  without  any  re¬ 
ligion  to  keep  him  from  God,  he  is  placed  in  a  position  where 
he  is  more  open  to  the  truth. 

In  closing  I  may  say  that,  if  now  we  turn  to  the  converts 
from  heathenism  and  ask  for  their  testimony,  with  one  acclaim 
they  will  answer,  “  Why  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  ?  Be¬ 
cause  it  has  saved  us.  It  has  lifted  us  up  out  of  a  horrible 
pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  it  has  put  a  new  song  into  our 
mouths,  even  praise  unto  our  God.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  HIGHER  ALLEGIANCE. 

BY  BERNARD  C.  STEINER^  PH.D., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

No  saying  of  Jesus  Christ’s  was  more  true  than  that  a  man 
cannot  serve  two  masters ;  for,  at  some  time,  there  must  come 
the  necessity  for  a  decision  as  to  which  of  two  opposing 
courses  of  action  shall  be  taken.  By  every  one  the  choice  must 
be  made,  and  to  every  one  the  clarion  call  of  duty  comes,  as  it 
did  to  Israel,  when  Joshua  summoned  the  tribes :  “  Choose 

ye  this  day  whom  ye  shall  serve.”  Happy  is  the  man  who  does 
not  then  hesitate ;  but,  promptly  and  gladly,  responds :  “  As 

for  me  and  my  house,  we  shall  serve  the  Lord  Jehovah.” 
Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  carries  out  the  same 
thought.  !Men  cannot  be  independent.  No  man  liveth  to  him¬ 
self.  He  must  serve  some  master ;  and,  in  sharp  contrast,  these 
early  Christians  were  given  the  choice  to  serve  sin  or  to  serve 
the  Lord.  One  must  be  a  SouXo?,  a  bondservant,  a  slave  of 
some  master;  and,  strangely  enough,  one  had  given  him  the 
choice  of  the  master  whom  he  preferred.  Paul’s  argument 
went  on  to  say  that  those  who  were  redeemed,  that  is,  brought 
back  from  the  power  of  sin  by  Christ’s  death,  as  Hosea  had 
redeemed  his  wife  from  bondage,  were  then  given  the  high 
privilege  of  being  adopted  into  the  family  of  God  and  made 
joint  heirs  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  change,  however, 
did  not  make  them  independent,  but  superadded  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  obeying  a  master,  the  duty  of  so  acting  as  to  please  a 
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loving  Father.  In  the  East,  with  the  strong  family  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  in  Rome,  where  the  patria  potestas  extended  to  the 
jus  vita:  necisqiie  and  allowed  the  father  to  inflict  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  on  the  son,  this  duty  meant  a  great  deal.  This  is  the 
highest  allegiance  of  all,  and  a  man  ought,  leaving  all  others, 
to  cleave  to  it  always.  Seward  and  Lincoln  had  such  an  idea 
as  this  in  mind  in  their  “  higher  law  ”  speeches ;  and,  in  an¬ 
other  and  earlier  age,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  exemplified 
this  allegiance,  when  they  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  Roman 
emperor  and  were  thrown  to  the  lions  in  the  arena.  In  the 
early  Jewish  times,  when  there  was  a  theocratic  government, 
there  was  no  other  power  than  Jehovah  to  claim  such  allegiance 
from  men ;  and,  even  when  the  monarchy  was  established,  the 
choice  was  usually  that  which  Elijah  set  before  the  people  at 
Mount  Carmel,  and  the  decision  was  whether  one  would  wor¬ 
ship  Jehovah  or  some  such  false  God  as  Baal. 

Religion  and  patriotism  usually  coalesced;  and,  when  they 
were  severed,  it  was  because  some  ruler  like  Ahab  was  guilty 
of  a  sort  of  malfeasance  in  office  which  released  the  Hebrew 
from  any  obligation  to  follow  the  king  in  his  evil  courses,  and 
made  the  way  plain  to  seven  thousand  men  who  never  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal.  Patriotism  then  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
virtues ;  for  only  by  devotion  to  the  state  could  the  devout 
Israelite  preserve  the  due  and  fitting  worship  of  Jehovah.  The 
very  imprecatory  Psalms,  which  Dr.  Watts  rightly  thought  not 
fitting  for  Christians  to  sing  as  a  part  of  their  worship  and  so 
did  not  versify,  lose  a  large  part  of  their  repellent  character¬ 
istics  when  we  realize  that  the  enemies  against  whom  they 
were  directed  were,  in  general,  not  personal  but  national 
enemies,  and  so  enemies  of  Jehovah.  .They  were  men  who 
owed  allegiance  and  paid  worship  to  Astarte,  Moloch,  or  some 
similar  deity. 
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When  Jesus  came  into  the  world,  conditions  had  changed. 
A  decree  went  forth  from  the  Roman  emperor  that  all  the 
civilized  world  should  be  taxed;  and  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  went  up  to  his  ancestral  town  of  Bethlehem,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  that  order.  Palestine  was  a  subordinate  member  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  Jews,  bitter  patriots  as  they  were, 
could  not  endure  this  condition  of  things ;  and,  when  they  heard 
that  Jesus  claimed  kingship,  they  tested  him,  to  see  whether 
he  was  willing  to  advise  a  breaking  of  the  ties  that  bound  the 
Jews  to  the  imperium  of  Rome.  Christ’s  answer  was,  “  Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God’s.”  In  other  words,  he  distinguished  between  the 
religious  and  governmental  duti'es  which  men  owed,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  highest  allegiance  owed  God  and  a  service  owed 
the  state.  Although  the  Old  Testament  is  very  patriotic,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  almost  no  duties 
to  the  state  in  which  a  man  is  a  subject,  but  only  to  men  at 
large  as  human  beings.  The  one  striking  exception  is  that  of 
obedience  to  the  powers  that  be,  as  ordained  of  God,  who  is  a 
God  abhorring  anarchy.  “  Fear  God,  honor  the  king,”  is  the 
Pauline  injunction,  and  the  king  was  Nero. 

One’s  thought  is  irresistibly  led  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  consummation  of  all  things  shall  come,  when  men 
see  the 

"  One  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves,” 

when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Christ,  who  reigns  over  all,  having  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet.  Old  things  shall  pass  away;  and,  in 
this  fulfillment  of  the  law,  patriotism  shall  disappear  with  the 
other  old  things,  being  lost  in  love  for  God  the  Maker  and  for 
all  men  whom  He  hath  made  out  of  one  blood.  In  the  parable 
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of  the  Good  Samaritan,  Christ  taught  the  lesson  that  one  should 
pass  narrow  national  bounds  to  help  the  man  to  whom  one 
could  show  himself  neighborly.  The  decision  of  the  early 
church  not  to  require  circumcision  of  converts,  also  pointed 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  universal  religion.  The  New 
Testament  teaching  was  not  that  men  should  cease  at  once  to 
be  patriotic,  that  they  should  try  at  once  to  become  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  ;  but  that  the  ultimate  goal  was  a  universal  recognition  of 
the  truth  uttered  by  that  universally  minded  man,  Goethe: 
“  Above  the  nations  is  humanity.”  In  his  presidential  address 
before  the  American  Historical  Association  in  1915,  Professor 
H.  Morse  Stephens  quoted  this  “  magnificent  sentiment  of 
Goethe,”  and  expressed  the  hope  that  future  historians  “  may 
seek  to  explain  the  nations  of  the  world  to  each  other,  in  their 
various  contributions  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.”  This  is 
a  fine  ideal ;  but  the  Christian  one  is  higher,  namely,  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  essential  unity  of  mankind,  and  obedience  to  the 
law  which  commands  that  one  love  all  men  as  one’s  self. 
Lx)ng  will  it  be,  however,  until  this  ideal  is  realized ;  and  it  is 
now  a  time  when  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  progress  is  being 
made  towards  realizing  it.  We  see  the  most  stupendous  con¬ 
flict  of  all  history  in  progress ;  and  massacre,  lawlessness,  and 
flagrant  wickedness  are  far  too  apparent.  The  dark  places 
of  the  earth  are  full  of  cruelty,  whether  the  guilty  persons  are 
Mexican  bandits,  Turkish  soldiers,  or  the  crew  in  a  German 
submarine.  Yet  a  glance  back  through  history  makes  us  feel 
that  there  is  much  hope.  If  I  awake  on  a  winter’s  morning  at 
six  A.M.,  the  light  of  the  street  lamp  shines  in  my  room. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  light  is  extinguished  and  the  room  is 
darker  than  it  was  at  any  time  throughout  the  night.  Yet  if 
I  waken  and  find  the  room  in  gloom,  because  of  the  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  the  street  light,  I  say  to  myself  at  once,  “  It  is  the 
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darkest  hour  which  comes  before  the  dawn.  I  must  now  arise, 
‘  the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.’  ” 

Most  of  us  live  under  several  jurisdictions;  we  are  citizens 
of  a  municipality,  which  is  in  a  certain  State,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  We  feel  a  pride  in  our  town,  a  devotion 
to  our  State,  a  loyalty  to  the  Nation.  Usually  those  obligations 
go  side  by  side  without  friction,  and  we  pay  fealty  to  each 
jurisdiction  in  which  we  live,  finding  no  difficulty  to  do  so. 
It  may  happen  that  there  comes  a  clash  between  two  of  them, 
as  between  State  and  Nation,  and  then  we  must  determine  to 
which  we  owe  allegiance;  for  it  is  ever  true  that  a  man  can 
pay  allegiance  to  only  one  power,  although  he  may  give  fealty, 
or  fidelity,  to  many.  A  little  over  fifty  years  ago,  that  problem 
presented  itself  to  many  a  man  in  this  country  in  a  distressing 
form.  States  passed  ordinances  of  secession  from  the  federal 
union.  Should  their  citizens  go  with  the  States?  High- 
minded,  earnest,  conscientious  men  considered  this  question 
carefully  and  decided  it  in  different  ways.  There  were  two 
notable  Virginian  officers  in  the  United  States  army  in  1861, 
men  possessing  high  probity  of  character.  One  of  them, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  place  his  State 
above  the  Nation;  and  the  other,  George  H.  Thomas,  decided 
that  he  must  place  the  Nation  above  the  State.  It  was  simply 
a  different  answer  to  the  question.  To  whom  does  one  owe 
allegiance,  to  his  State  or  to  the  Nation? 

We  find  the  same  struggle  throughout  history.  In  feudal 
times,  striking  instances  of  it  occur.  The  whole  quarrel  of 
investitures  between  Emperor  and  Pope  was,  in  its  essence,  a 
contention  as  to  whether  the  person  invested  with  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  fief  owed  allegiance  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  high 
rulers.  •  English  feudalism  took  a  different  course  from  French 
feudalism,  and  England  became  a  strong  state  long  before 
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France,  largely  because  William  the  Conqueror  established 
the  principle  in  his  conquered  kingdom  that  allegiance  was  due 
to  the  overlord,  and  that  the  mesne  lord,  who  stood  between 
the  king  and  the  vassal,  was  entitled  to  exact  from  his  tenant 
no  more  than  fealty.  In  France  the  opposite  principle  had  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  William  himself,  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  when  in 
contention  with  his  sovereigpi,  had  called  on  his  Norman  ten¬ 
ants,  by  the  allegiance  they  owed  him,  to  follow  him  against 
the  royal  overlord,  who  could  claim  from  them  only  fealty. 
The  great  struggle  between  the  feudal  nobility  and  the  king 
was  to  establish  the  principle  that  allegiance  was  due  from  the 
subject  to  the  king  directly,  and  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
this  principle.  This  process  was  aided  by  the  force  of  external 
pressure.  On  a  winter's  day,  one  takes  up  a  handful  of  light 
snow  and  tosses  it  into  the  air,  and  the  flakes,  having  little 
cohesion,  fall  in  many  directions.  The  same  snow,  after  under¬ 
going  some  pressure  in  one’s  hands,  forms  a  ball  which,  thrown 
at  a  target,  remains  in  one  mass  while  passing  through  the  air, 
and  when  it  reaches  its  goal,  breaks  into  fragments,  each  much 
larger  than  the  flakes  gathered  together  into  the  ball.  If  more 
pressure  is  given  the  snow,  the  ball  undergoes  a  change  of 
constitution  and  becomes  ice,  which  separates  when  melted  by 
the  sun.  The  ice  may  preserve  within  its  mass  the  form  of 
objects  lying  in  the  snow,  as  the  sea  sand,  when  subjected  to 
pressure,  in  prehistoric  times,  preserved  the  fossil  footprints  of 
animals,  or  as  the  coal  preserved  the  fronds  of  the  ferns,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  that  dense  vegetation  of  the  period,  which  extreme 
pressure  turned  into  anthracite.  So  may  external  political 
pressure  drive  men  in  several  states  to  form  a  union.  Such 
a  union  may  have  three  stages :  there  is  first  formed  an  alliance ; 
secondly,  a  confederation,  a  Staatenbund ;  and;  finally,  a  feder¬ 
ated  nation,  a  Bundesstaat  —  or  an  empire.  The  Roman  Em- 
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pire  showed  such  a  development  in  its  relation  to  such  king¬ 
doms  as  those  of  Asia  Elinor.  First  we  see  a  monarch  allying 
himself  with  Rome,  in  fear  of  a  powerful  neighbor,  then  his 
kingdom  becomes  a  dependent  one,  as  Herod’s  was;  and, 
finally,  it  is  turned  into  a  province  of  the  empire.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  confederation  need  not  be  one  of  equal  states, 
but  may  consist  of  one  great  State  and  its  dependents.  The 
Achsean  League,  in  the  last  days  of  Greece,  furnished  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  group  of  states,  fairly  equal  in  importance,  forming 
themselves  into  an  alliance  and  turning  the  alliance  into  a  close 
confederation,  which  the  conquest  by  Rome  prevented  from 
going  further.  The  Swiss  forest  cantons  leagued  themselves 
together  against  the  Austrian  archdukes,  and  other  city  or 
mountain  states  joined  the  league,  which  gradually  became  a 
confederation,  and,  after  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund,  emerged 
as  the  present  federal  State.  The  states  of  Holland  were  first 
allied,  then  confederate,  and,  for  the  past  century,  they  have 
constituted  one  consolidated  State,  or  nation. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  development  of  alle¬ 
giance  comes  to  any  given  area.  Fleeing  from  the  repression 
of  their  religious  worship  as  nonconformists,  a  little  body  of 
men  were  led  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  from  Great  Britain 
to  New  England  in  1639.  They  settled  on  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  bought  land  from  the  Indians,  and  called 
their  settlement  Guilford.  While  nominally  subject  to  the 
English  crown  and  inhabiting  territory  claimed  thereby,  the 
settlers  were,'  to  all  intents,  independent  in  their  government 
for  four  years.  Sixteen  miles  to  the  west,  a  larger  settlement 
had  been  made,  almost  contemporaneously,  at  New  Haven. 
There  was  danger  to  both  settlements  from  the  claims  of  the 
Dutch  settlers  at  New  Amsterdam ;  there  was  also  danger  from 
the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian ;  there  was  the  geographically  rc- 
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mote,  but  none  the  less  real,  danger  that  Charles  I.  might 
overthrow  Parliament.  An  alliance  of  New  England  colonies 
was  being  formed.  Guilford  was  too  small  to  be  considered 
as  a  member.  New  Haven  was  hardly  large  enough ;  but  could 
it  associate  with  itself  other  settlements,  it  could  successfully 
claim  admission  to  this  New  England  Confederation.  So  the 
people  of  Guilford,  with  several  other  towns,  entered  the  Ju¬ 
risdiction  of  New  Haven,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  accepted  the 
New  Haven  principles  that  a  church  must  be  formed  in  the 
town  and  that  only  church  members  should  possess  the  suf¬ 
frage.  In  1G62,  the  restored  king  of  England  gave  a  charter 
to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  included  in  its  territory  that 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven.  Great  was  the  aversion 
of  the  stricter  New  Haven  citizens  to  form  a  part  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  non-church  members  enjoyed  the  suffrage ; 
but,  when  two  years  later,  the  king  granted  the  Province  of 
New  York  to  his  brother,  with  the  Connecticut  River  as  its 
eastern  boundary,  the  people  of  New  Haven  jurisdiction  real¬ 
ized  that  they  were  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and  that  they  must 
submit  to  absorption  by  Connecticut,  or  by  the  less  congenial 
government  of  New  York.  So  the  people  of  Guilford  assumed 
duties  to  a  larger  area.  Over  a  century  passed,  and  then  the 
people  of  Connecticut  rose  in  revolt  against  the  British  Crown. 
An  alliance  was  formed  with  eleven  other  colonies,  and  still 
another,  Georgia,  was  soon  added  to  the  allies.  Independence 
was  declared,  and  the  people  of  Guilford  denounced  allegiance 
to  Great  Britain,  declaring  that  they  owed  it  only  to  Con¬ 
necticut.  Soon  the  exigencies  of  war  made  it  manifest  that 
no  alliance  was  sufficient  to  win  freedom  from  British  rule,  and 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  were  framed 
and  adopted  by  the  States,  by  which  adoption,  the  people  of 
Guilford  owed  fealty  to  the  new  government  of  the  United 
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States  of  America.  This  Confederation  was  a  rope  of  sand. 
“We  are  one  nation  to-day,  and  thirteen  to-morrow,”  bitterly 
cried  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day.  Jealousies  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  States,  they  were  discordant,  they  were 
becoming  dissevered,  there  was  danger  that  they  would  be¬ 
come  belligerent  toward  each  other.  Shays’s  Rebellion,  in 
Massachusetts,  showed  that  the  several  States  could  hardly 
preserve  internal  order;  the  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  sur¬ 
render  the  Western  posts  showed  that  the  Confederation  could 
not  secure  respect  abroad.  The  Constitution,  making  the  Union 
more  perfect,  was  wrung  from  the  “  grinding  necessity  of  a 
reluctant  people.”  With  its  adoption,  the  people  of  Guilford 
owed  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  only  fealty  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  It  took  four  years  of  the  Civil  War  to 
prove  this  to  everyone,  yet  to-day  this  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  case.  We  see  how  the  narrow  patriotism  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  of  Guilford  has  broadened,  through  allegiance  to  the  State 
to  allegiance  to  the  Nation. 

The  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Nation  has  steadily 
grown.  The  old  writers  universally  spoke  of  the  United  States 
in  the  plural,  modern  writers  are  apt  to  use  the  term  in  the 
singular.  Old  diplomas  of  Yale  College  spoke  of  Federatarum 
Rernm  publicarum,  but  the  diplomas  of  1860  had  quietly  recog¬ 
nized  the  progress  of  events,  and  spoke  of  federate  repuhlicce. 
The  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  characterized  by  the  rise 
of  a  number  of  other  federal  States.  Germany  altered  her 
constitution  from  a  congeries  of  independent  States  to  the 
North  German  Confederation,  and  then  to  the  German  Em¬ 
pire.  Canada  was  created  out  of  diverse  provinces  in  1867. 
The  fear  of  the  yellow  peril  drew  Australia  together  in  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  recognition  of  common  interests  cre¬ 
ated  the  federal  State  of  South  Africa,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
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twentieth  century.  In  all  of  these  federal  States,  except  Ger¬ 
many,  internal  war  had  no  effect  upon  the  organization  and, 
in  no  other  federation,  did  any  smaller  State  lose  its  unity  in 
a  larger  one  during  the  process  of  unification. 

The  world  has  grown  wondrously  smaller.  There  are  no 
longer  any  great  unexplored  areas.  There  are  no  longer  any 
unknown  tongues  spoken  by  any  considerable  number  of  peo¬ 
ple.  There  are  no  longer  any  great  stretches  of  country  oc¬ 
cupied  by  independent  savage  peoples.  The  family  of  nations 
invited  to  The  Hague  Conference  included  non-Christian 
States,  and  representatives  from  every  continent  except  Africa, 
unless  we  consider  Australia  a  continent  and  it  was  virtually 
represented  as  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Men  think  in  world 
terms.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  writes  a  book  and  calls  it 
“  The  International  Mind.”  Viscount  Grey,  a  great  states¬ 
man,  with  a  vision,  induces  such  diverse  nations  as  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Japan  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  “  they  undertake  to  conclude  no  separate  peace  during  the 
present  war;  the  Five  Powers  have  come  to  the  understanding 
that,  when  the  time  arrives  for  discussing  terms  of  Peace,  no 
single  Power  shall  treat  for  these  terms  separately,  without 
previously  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  other  allies.”  One 
would  look  into  the  future  with  hopeful  vision  and  find  in  this 
agreement  the  germ  whence  shall  grow  in  the  future  years, 
“  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  ”  between  the 
signatory  powers.  Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  in  the  In¬ 
dependent  of  January  24,  1916,  is  no  false  prophet,  when  he 
states  that :  “  Sooner  or  later  the  peace  of  mutual  trust  and 
international  confidence  must  come;  for,  as  sure  as  the  day 
follows  night,  the  principle  of  federation  must  succeed  un¬ 
balanced  nationalism  in  the  development  of  the  civilized  world.” 
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Years  earlier  than  this,  however,  with  prophetic  eye,  the  great 
poet  Tennyson  looked  into  the  future  and 

“  Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly 
dew, 

From  the  nations’  airy  navies,  grappling  in  the  central  blue. 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  w’ind,  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro’  the  thunderstorm, 
’Till  the  war  drum  throbb’d  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were 
furled, 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law.” 

To-day  we  hear  the  whirlwind  and  we  see  the  fire  as  Elijah 
experienced  them  at  ]\Iount  Horeb ;  but  afterwards  will  come, 
as  of  old  time,  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty. 
It  may  not  be  listened  to  by  all  men  for  a  time ;  but,  inevitably, 
the  process  of  unification  of  mankind  will  progress.  The  al¬ 
legiance  to  a  State,  occupying  a  narrow  area,  will  be  gradually 
superseded  by  allegiance  to  federal  States  occupying  larger 
areas.  The  narrow  attitude  towards  men  of  another  people, 
shown  when  the  ancient  Romans  used  the  one  word  to  mean 
both  foreigner  and  enemy,  will  be  succeeded  by  that  broader 
attitude,  which  the  Roman  poet  took,  when  he  wrote : — 

"  Homo  sum,  human!  mihi  nihil  alienum  esse  puto.” 

The  patriotism  which  leads  men  to  do  wrong  to  men  of  an¬ 
other  country  will  be  succeeded  by  a  healthy  emulation,  which 
shall  lead  men  to  vie  with  each  other  along  honorable  lines. 
Progress  is  never  continuous,  and  setbacks  must  be  expected; 
but  the  forward-looking  man  must  also  expect  the  eventual 
coming  of  the  time  when  allegiance  to  any  nation  shall  have 
been  succeeded  by  allegiance  to  mankind.  To  further  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  ideal  is  the  duty  of  all  men ;  for  above  the 
nations  is  humanity,  and  only  by  serving  all  men  can  one 
serve  aright  the  God  who  created  and  who  loves  all  men. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

A  LACUNA  IN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

BY  H.  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D., 

CAMBRIDGE_,  MASS. 

III. 

At  the  end  of  the  preceding  paper  attention  was  called  to 
one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  the  higher  critics,  and  its  un¬ 
reliability  and  inadequacy  were  exposed.  The  wonder  is  that 
any  one  ever  placed  such  an  interpretation  on  the  passage  in 
question ;  for  common  sense  and  Hebrew  usage  are  at  one  in 
the  matter,  and  the  form  of  the  narrative  there  found  is  typi¬ 
cally  Jewish.  The  same  characteristics  still  appear  in  the 
mental  processes  of  nien  of  that  race,  and  any  one  can  test 
the  matter  for  himself  if  he  will  only  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  some  one  of  its  members  who  has  an  active  mind  and  is 
given  to  expressing  his  ideas  freely.  A  modern  training  is 
likely  to  affect  results  in  individual  instances ;  but  the  expe¬ 
rience  will  prove  interesting  and  instructive,  and  if  the  person 
selected  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  distinctly  Jewish  training  it 
will  prove  illuminating. 

With  regard  to  the  passage  referred  to  (Genesis  i.  and  ii.), 
it  may  be  objected  that  the  case  offers  merely  a  chance  in¬ 
felicity  such  as  any  one  is  liable  to  be  guilty  of,  and  that  the 
critics  should  therefore  not  be  held  to  so  strict  an  accounta¬ 
bility  as  to  be  blamed  for  the  outcome.  Unfortunately,  the 
infelicity  is  typical  of  their  whole  position ;  for  practically 
everything  that  they  have  done  has  been  equally  lacking  in 
thoroughness  and  equally  liable  to  mislead.  I  will  not  say  to 
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deceive  by  falsifying  results  through  intentional  bias  on  the 
part  of  investigators.  This  point  is  made  clear  by  certain  con¬ 
siderations  which  have  never  been  squarely  faced  by  any  of 
the  critics.  The  opportunity  has  been  before  them  for  about 
four  years,  and  it  has  recently  been  renewed  with  some  em¬ 
phasis.  They  do  not  seem  anxious  to  embrace  it. 

These  considerations  —  there  are  others  —  are  included  in 
the  Canons  of  Validity,  which  were  first  definitely  formulated 
in  a  paper  of  my  own,  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  January,  1913.  Others  had  mentioned  the  main  underly¬ 
ing  principles  at  different  times  and  in  different  ways;  but  no 
one  had  ventured  to  group  them  as  canons  that  must  be  met. 
They  had  accordingly  remained,  up  to  that  time,"  simply  the 
unformulated  and  isolated  opinions  of  different  authors.  That 
condition  was  now  ended  effectually,  and  a  definite  challenge 
to  the  critical  cohorts  was  issued  by  the  throwing  of  this 
gauntlet  into  their  very  teeth. 

Following  the  canons,  in  the  article  in  which  they  appeared, 
there  were  interrogations  as  to  whether  the  critical  theory 
could  meet  the  test  offered  by  each  individual  canon ;  for  they 
were  considered  seriatim,  the  decision  in  every  instance  being 
in  the  negative.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  only  just  that  the 
critics  should  show  in  some  way  why  the  conclusions  there 
reached  ought  not  to  be  accepted,  and  it  would  also  seem  that, 
to  do  this,  they  must  by  some  means  make  it  appear  that  the 
canons  are  either  false  or  not  pertinent ;  but  up  to  the  present 
time,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  notice  whatever  has  been 
taken  of  the  challenge  by  any  member  of  the  critical  school. 

The  justice  and  pertinency  of  the  resulting  strictures  have 
repeatedly  been  recognized  by  others,  and  within  a  year,  ob¬ 
serving  the  unanimity  with  which  the  matter  has  been  ignored 
by  those  connected  with  the  said  school,  as  well  as  the  discreet 
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silence  that  has  been  maintained  by  all  its  members  concern¬ 
ing  the  canons  in  question,  another  writer  has  renewed  the 
challenge  in  like  detail  by  covering  the  same  general  ground 
in  the  same  general  way. 

By  a  change  of  characterization  he  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  sound  thinking  demands  the  recognition  of  the  precepts 
laid  down  in  my  own  paper  and  now  admirably  restated  in  his. 
For  convenience,  the  two  are  here  reproduced  as  originally 
published,  except  for  slight  variations  in  the  typographical  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  headings,  in  each  instance,  having  been  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  text.  The  second  list  was  also  not  paragraphed. 


THE  CANONS 
OF 

VALIDITY.^ 

Magoun. 

1.  No  explanation  of  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  can  be  regarded  as  sat¬ 
isfactory,  if  it  produces  other 
difficulties  worse  than  itself. 

2.  No  theory  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  tenable,  unless  it  of¬ 
fers  a  better  solution  for  the 
problems  involved  than  any 
other  hypothesis  that  has  been 
suggested  in  the  premises. 

3.  No  hypothesis  can  claim 

to  be  pertinent,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  such  a  supposition 
is  not  necessary  as  a  means  of 
accounting  for  the  facts.  > 

4.  No  rejection  of  known 
and  well-established  principles 
of  textual  criticism  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  place  for  the 
sake  of  bolstering  up  a  propo¬ 
sition  of  any  sort  or  kind. 


THE  GENERAL  LAW'S  OP  LOGIC 
WITH  W’HICH  THE  RADICAL  METH¬ 
ODS  HAVE  TO  COMPLY.* 

Noble. 

1.  No  explanation  of  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  creates  greater  dif¬ 
ficulties  is  satisfactory. 

2.  No  theory  that  falls  to 
provide  a  better  solution  for  a 
problem  than  other  hypotheses 
is  tenable. 


3.  No  hypothesis,  if  not 
necessary  as  explanation  of 
facts,  is  relevant. 


4.  No  rejection  of  estab¬ 
lished  methods  and  principles 
of  textual  criticism,  in  order  to 
buttress  historlco-literary  criti¬ 
cism,  is  permissible. 


Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  Ixx.  pp.  66  f. 
L.  c.,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  405. 
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5.  No  proposition  can  as¬ 
sume  to  be  final,  if  it  has  not 
taken  cognizance  of  all  the 
facts,  including  what  may  be 
termed  the  infinitesimals. 

6.  No  assumption  of  relia¬ 
bility  in  results,  where  the 
foundation  upon  which  those 
results  rest  is  constantly  shift¬ 
ing,  can  be  justified  by  appeals 
to  plausible  contentions  which 
do  not  harmonize  with  other 
pertinent  considerations. 

7.  No  canon  can  be  accepted 
as  sound,  unless  it  is  possible 
to  get  results  that  tally  with 
known  facts,  when  the  said 
canon  is  applied  to  modern 
writings  that  exhibit  the  char¬ 
acteristics  shown  by  those  for 
w’hich  it  was  originally  in¬ 
tended. 


5.  No  proposition  that  falls 
to  consider  all  factors,  even  in¬ 
finitesimals  and  imponderables, 
is  final. 

6.  No  assumption  of  relia¬ 
bleness  in  results,  when  the 
foundation  is  repeatedly  re¬ 
moved,  is  justifiable  through 
plausible  contentions  that  disa¬ 
gree  with  relevant  considera¬ 
tions. 

7.  No  canon  that,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  modern  books  posses¬ 
sing  the  characteristics  of  the 
works  for  which  the  criterion 
was  devised,  yet  fails  to  secure 
results  tallying  with  known 
facts,  is  sound. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  sets  of  principles  are  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  and  that  each  is  perfectly  fair  to  the  critics. 
One  excels  in  brevity,  the  other  in  explicitness.  Possibly  the 
shorter  is  the  better  of  the  two.  That  can  be  left  for  others 
to  decide.  The  important  thing  is  not  the  verbal  form  but  the 
practical  content  of  the  canons  themselves.  The  thought  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  varying  phraseology  is  the  thing  that  counts, 
and  that  thought  must  certainly  be  reckoned  with.  Printed  in 
this  double  form  the  critics  cannot  overlook  it,  and,  having 
once  seen  it,  they  must  either  take  up  the  gauntlet  or  face  the 
charge  that  they  dare  not. 

When  my  own  version  appeared,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
press  the  matter,  not  being  a  theologian,  even  if  it  did  seem 
to  me  that  no  avenue  of  escape  was  left  for  those  who  accept 
the  critical  theory.  Others,  however,  have  been  good  enough 
to  endorse  my  position  and  pronounce  my  contentions  sound; 
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and,  now  that  Dr.  Noble,  a  trained  theologian,  has  joined  me 
with  a  vigorous  presentation  of  the  same  general  challenge, 
I  feel  justified  in  calling  attention  to  certain  things,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  whole  problem  is  a  linguistic  one  having  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  theology  even  if  it  does  involve  some 
features  of  psychology. 

Either  Dr.  Noble  and  myself  are  right  or  else  we  are  wrong. 
From  this  conclusion  there  is  no  escape.  But  if  we  are  wrong 
there  ought  to  be  some  one  with  sufficient  acumen  to  discover 
wherein  we  are  wrong  and  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish  to  make  the  fact  clear.  It  is  not  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  we  should  really  be  wrong  and  yet  succeed  in 
presenting  our  side  of  the  matter  with  such  plausibility  that 
no  one  can  be  found  who  is  able  to  formulate  such  an  answer 
to  our  contentions  as  will  be  successful  in  pointing  out  the  par¬ 
ticular  thing  or  things  erroneously  set  forth.  It  is  therefore 
allowable  to  demand  of  the  critics  that  they  show  us,  even  if 
we  do  not  come  from  Missouri,  in  what  single  point  or  in 
what  several  points  we  are  at  fault  in  our  proposed  tests  of 
the  soundness  and  accuracy  of  their  conclusions.^ 

If  our  assumptions  are  all  wrong,  then  the  critics  have  an 
excellent  case.  If,  however,  they  are  sound,  the  critics  must 
either  demolish  our  arguments  and  find  a  loophole  of  escape 
from  our  canons  or  they  must  confess  the  hypothetical  char¬ 
acter  of  all  their  work  and  the  hollowness  of  their  pretensions. 
Let  it  once  be  admitted  that  our  claims  are  legitimate  and  cor¬ 
rectly  formulated,  and  it  will  follow  inevitably  that  the  critics 
have  no  case  whatever,  since  their  theory  cannot  meet  a  single 

*  If  It  were  not  “  contrary  to  my  mild  and  gentle  nature,”  as 
“  Tom  ”  Reed  used  to  put  it,  I  should  be  tempted  to  openly  defy  the 
higher  critics,  singly  and  collectively,  and  dare  them  to  undertake 
the  task  of  meeting  the  canons  herein  published,  or,  indeed,  any 
part  of  them;  for  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  they  cannot  do  so, 
and  that  none  of  them  will  ever  dare  to  try  it. 
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one  of  the  proposed  canons  and  come  off  unscathed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  take  my  word  for  it  or  Dr.  Noble’s  word  for  it. 
All  that  is  required  is  an  honest  effort  to  apply  the  tests  to 
the  theory  itself  with  some  detail. 

To  fail  to  do  so  is  a  lacuna  in  scholarship ;  for  no  view  that 
is  new  and  necessarily  subjective  can  be  regarded  as  sound, 
unless  it  not  only  survives  the  severest  tests  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  but  also  shows  itself  able  to  meet  them  on  even  terms 
and  overcome  objections.  This  the  critical  theory  has  signally 
failed  to  do.  It  maintains  itself  by  an  assumed  superiority 
which  disdains  the  views  of  any  but  its  own  advocates  and 
then  arrogates  to  itself  the  “  responsible  scholarship  ”  of  the 
civilized  world.  Such  a  course  of  action  is  pure  “  bluff  ”  and 
nothing  else.  We  ought  to  realize  that  fact  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  has  succeeded,  however,  beyond  all  reason  and  is 
still  succeeding  in  some  quarters,  although  it  is  being  “  called  ” 
with  increasing  frequency  by  those  who  look  deep  enough  into 
the  matter  to  see  through  it.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  it  will  go  the  way  of  all  other  similar  pretensions. 

When  that  day  arrives,  the  canons  formulated  above  will  not 
have  to  be  discarded.  They  will  have  to  be  met.  The  fact  is, 
that  if  they  cannot  be  met  truthfully  and  successfully,  then 
any  disposition  to  cling  to  the  discredited  critical  theory  con¬ 
stitutes  another  lacuna  in  scholarship,  and  it  is  of  a  marked 
and  conspicuous  sort.  That,  however,  is  not  all ;  for  what  has 
been  done  in  the  formulation  of  these  canons  and  the  issuing 
of  this  challenge  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  opposition. 
Such  men  as  Dahse,  Wiener,  Rupprecht,  Green,  Orr,  and  Kyle, 
not  to  mention  a  host  of  others,  have  issued  other  challenges 
that  have  not  been  answered  and  that  cannot  be  answered.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  those  who  accept  critical  methods  and  crit¬ 
ical  results,  if  they  are  honest,  to  remove  our  difficulties. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  a 
most  interesting  paragraph  from  a  letter  that  was  evidently 
written  by  a  man  somewhat  g^ven  to  thinking  for  himself. 
This  is  what  he  says : — 

“  It  is  my  own  conviction  that  in  science  as  much  as  in  politics 
this  is  a  fight  for  freedom.  The  country  in  which  V.  smashed  the 
apparatus  put  up  by  one  of  his  underlings  to  test  a  question  which 
V.  had  not  suggested,  or  where  F.  could  not  write  the  results  of 
his  researches  on  ‘  all  or  none  ’  until  he  left  the  university  of  X., 
where  Y.  was  professor  and  held  opposing  views;  the  country 
where  '  Es  ist  leicht  zu  sehen’  and  ‘Man  muss  annehmen’  take  the 
place  of  observation,  and  the  professors  set  up  a  hierarchy  of 
science  —  that  sort  of  place  will  be  more  and  more  a  drag  on  the 
real  progress  of  science,  though  it  may  believe,  as  many  folk  in 
other  countries  seem  to  believe  too,  that  masses  of  papers  at  40 
marks  per  Driickbogen  can  take  the  place  of  observation  and  or¬ 
iginality.”  (Keith-Lucas  in  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Oct.,  1916,  p.  546.) 

Immediately  thereafter  he  says:  “I  fear  German  scientismus 
as  much  as  German  militarismus,  and  I  believe  the  origin  of 
both  is  the  same.”  ^ 

Here  is  food  for  thought.  Have  the  scholars  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  nation  reached  such  an  eminence  as  supermen  that  their 
mere  opinion,  delivered  ex  cathedra,  outweighs  the  deliberate 
conclusions  of  other  men,  even  though  these  are  reached  by 
the  most  painstaking  and  laborious  research?  That  appears 
to  have  become  a  tacit  assumption  on  their  part,  and  it  under¬ 
lies  all  their  studied  indifference  to  anything  and  everything 
that  men  not  of  their  school  may  think  or  say.  This  may  sound 
severe ;  but  how  else  can  such  an  attitude  of  mind  be  accounted 
for  and  how  else  can  it  be  justified?  Assuredly  such  modesty 

*With  this  may  be  put  another  writer’s  candid  statement; — 
“  The  sound  qualities  of  good  faith  and  of  scientific  equity  .  .  .  have 
been  gradually  replaced  ‘  by  a  bumptious  chauvinism  in  which  bluff 
keeps  company  with  ridiculous  boasting  and  which  makes  them 
depreciate  the  value  of  others  to  exalt  their  own  merits  to  the 
seventh  heaven.’”  (Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  ‘”1110  German’s  Mental 
State,”  Boston  Evening  'Transcript,  Sat.,  May  1,  1915.) 

Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  295.  6 
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as  this  ought  to  receive  the  homage  plainly  demanded  of  an 
admiring  world!  Is  that  what  English-speaking  clerics  ex¬ 
pect,  when  they  ape  the  views  if  not  the  manners  of  these 
cocksure  leaders? 

Going  back,  now,  to  what  was  said  in  the  first  of  these 
papers,  do  the  above  quotations  refute  the  statement,  “  those 
men  are  not  seeking  for  the  truth:  they  are  supporting  a  the¬ 
ory,”  or  do  they  rather  serve  by  way  of  confirmation?  If  the 
latter  alternative  is  taken  and  the  statement  admittedly  holds 
good  in  science  and  philology,  is  it  beyond  the  pale  of  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  may  also  hold  good  in  the  domain  of  the¬ 
ology  so-called,  since  higher  criticism  still  passes  for  a  branch 
of  theological  studies?  It  is  not  even  tainted  with  theology, 
in  reality,  except  by  way  of  perversion,  and  that  fact  should 
be  remembered.  What,  then,  are  the  probabilities?  Are  the 
critics  seeking  the  truth  with  an  open  mind  or  are  they  sup¬ 
porting  a  theory  with  a  closed  one?  What  do  the  facts  in¬ 
dicate  ? 

Do  the  critics  welcome  anything  that  does  not  harmonize 
with  their  own  peculiar  views?  Do  they  even  read  such 
things  ? —  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  Report  has  it  that  the- 
ologfical  students  are  actually  advised  riot  to  read  or  study  any 
conservative  author,  but  to  confine  their  investigations  strictly 
to  the  teachings  of  the  critical  school.  Is  that  true?  If  it  is, 
they  confess  by  this  very  act  that  they  have  no  case. 

When  we  took  up  the  critical  study  of  Homer  in  my  course 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professor  Gildersleeve  gave 
us  every  opportunity  to  learn  all  that  we  could  concerning  the 
theory  of  Wolf  and  his  followers.  He  did  more  than  that. 
He  even  stated  their  position  himself  and  then  told  us  why  he 
could  not  accept  it.  When  it  came  to  the  formulation  of  his 
own  belief  in  the  matter,  he  was  extremely  modest  though  very 
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explicit,  and  he  admitted  frankly  that  he  stood  practically 
alone. 

What  was  the  result?  We  studied  both  sides  of  the  matter, 
we  weighed  the  evidence,  and  in  the  end  we  agreed  with  him ! 
That  was  in  the  late  eighties.  Meanwhile,  the  world  has  grad¬ 
ually  come  round  to  his  point  of  view.  Wolf’s  theory  has  been 
not  only  discredited  but  also  exploded,  and,  so  far  as  Homer 
is  concerned,  higher  criticism  is  both  dead  and  buried.  The 
obsequies  were  private.  Why  do  not  the  advocates  of  higher 
criticism  practice  the  same  candor  and  intellectual  honesty? 

The  very  fairness  of  Professor  Gildersleeve  compelled  us  to 
listen  to  all  that  he  had  to  say.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  although 
I  decided  to  major  in  Sanskrit  for  the  added  severity  in  mental 
discipline,  I  could  not  refrain  from  completing  the  full  three 
years  of  seminary  work  required  of  a  man  majoring  in  Greek 
—  an  extra  year  of  experience  in  the  Latin  Seminary  was  also 
added  to  balance  things  —  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  benefit  of  his  criticisms?^  With  such  a  leader,  so  it 
seemed  to  me,  a  doctor’s  degree  ought  to  become  a  secondary 
matter;  for  the  important  thing  was  evidently  this  —  the 
mental  training  to  be  had  by  association  with  such  a  master 
mind.  I  acted  accordingly. 

Some  thought  me  foolish.  They  were  after  the  degree,  and 
they  wanted  it  at  a  bargain  if  it  could  be  had.  Possibly  I  was 

*  These  were  to  be  had  by  accepting  “  critical  exercises  ”  in  the 
Seminary.  Seven  papers  of  that  sort  were  completed  during  the 
year  that  saw  the  beginning  of  my  thesis,  and  only  one  was  ever 
refused.  That  was  in  the  Latin  Seminary,  my  eyes  were  giving 
out,  and  it  proved  to  be  big  enough  for  a  doctor’s  thesis.  My  pri¬ 
vate  reading  necessarily  suffered  —  one  thousand  pages  of  Teubner 
text  in  Greek  and  all  of  one  author  in  Latin; — for  matters  of  a 
business  nature  prevented  me  from  doing  much  during  the  summer 
time,  although  a  little  Sanskrit  was  read.  The  result,  including 
the  publication  of  my  thesis  (see  Amer.  Jour.  Phil.,  July,  1889,  pp. 
165-197),  was  an  additional  year  in  Baltimore. 
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wrong;  but  the  degree  was  the  last  thing  I  thought  of.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bloomfield  insisted  on  my  taking  a  variety  of  things  to 
broaden  my  horizon,  and  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  wise.  I 
obeyed  orders,  got  a  Sanskrit  Scholarship  and  then  a  Sanskrit 
Fellowship,  edited  a  new  Sanskrit  manuscript  (the  asuri- 
kalpa)  for  my  thesis,  and  in  due  time  got  my  degree. 

With  such  a  “  fit  ”  behind  me  —  five  years  of  exacting  post¬ 
graduate  work  under  scholars  of  the  first  rank, —  am  I  wrong 
in  feeling  that  I  am  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
which  is  distinctly  within  my  line  of  investigation  and  my  field 
of  labor?  Where  is  the  presumption,  in  me  or  in  the  critics, 
if  I  ask  for  logical  grounds  on  which  to  base  a  rational  method 
of  escape  from  objections  that  appear  to  me  to  be  vital,  and 
they  sidestep  the  issue?  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  a  distinctly  theological  training  in  a  theological 
seminary,  although  I  have  spent  years  on  such  subjects  in  my 
private  studies ;  but  will  any  one  dare  to  say  that  that  sort 
of  training  is  superior,  especially  for  the  work  in  hand,  to  the 
discipline  that  has  been  mine? 

The  field  is  a  fascinating  one.  The  great  problem,  however, 
is  man  himself.  The  relation  of  these  things  to  the  history  of 
mankind  is  the  real  source  of  interest  not  only  in  these  matters 
but  also  in  that  other  field  embraced  by  the  study  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Religion.  The  Rig-Veda,  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  Li  K\, 
Shu  King,  Shih  King,  and  Yi  King  of  the  Chinese, —  in  short 
anything  that  chronicles  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  men  con¬ 
cerning  religion  must  be  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  race.  They  have  been  my  hobby  for  many  years. 

That  will  explain  why  Biblical  problems  have  so  appealed 
to  me.  They  are  of  various  sorts, —  linguistic,  scientific,  phil¬ 
osophical,  religious,  and  ethnographical.  Peculiarities  of  the 
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text  come  under  the  first  head,  “  mediate  miracles  ”  come  un¬ 
der  the  second,  Abraham’s  attempt  to  offer  up  Isaac  and  the 
various  lies  told  by  Old  Testament  worthies  come  under  the 
third,  Moses’  legislation  with  regard  to  worship  and  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  Israel  from  the  heathen  come  under  the  fourth,  and 
the  race  problems  constantly  coming  up  in  Biblical  investiga¬ 
tions  come  under  the  fifth.  The  classification  is  incomplete, 
but  it  will  answer. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  an  astonishing  amount  has  been 
done  in  these  various  fields.  The  supposed  myths  and  legends 
have  been  shown  to  be  history  in  some  instances  and  facts 
expressed  in  poetic  form  in  others.  The  myth  and  legend  the¬ 
ory,  in  short,  has  been  exploded.  It  was  never  much  better 
than  a  confession  of  shallowness  or  of  laziness  on  the  part  of 
its  sponsors,  and,  in  reality,  it  constitutes  merely  another 
lacuna  in  scholarship ;  for  no  such  explanation  is  actually 
needed  anywhere,  and  a  better  understanding  of  underlying 
facts  will  make  the  whole  situation  clear  in  most  instances. 
For  example,  Abraham  was  not  “  insane,” —  he  was  merely 
getting  into  line  with  his  heathen  neighbors.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  did  not  do  so. 

Similarly,  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  was  not  a  fantastic 
impossibility, —  the  records  of  our  own  geological  survey  and 
the  researches  of  Dr.  G.  F.  Wright  and  others  have  made 
that  abundantly  evident  along  with  various  matters  of  a  like 
nature  in  this  field; — the  flood  was  a  world  cataclysm  (the 
recognition  of  this  fact  solves  about  a  score  of  geological  prob¬ 
lems  that  seem  to  have  no  satisfactory  solution  otherwise)  ; 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  a  bit  of  racial  surgery 
that  had  become  imperative,  if  a  sane  and  healthy  race  was 
to  give  religion  to  the  world ;  Sennacherib’s  army  perished  by 
bubonic  plague;  Genesis  xiv.  is  not  legend  but  history, — 
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Archaeology  has  settled  that,  even  if  details  and  identifications 
are  still  in  dispute ; —  and  so  it  goes  all  along  the  line*  Dif¬ 
ficulties  of  this  sort  are  therefore  settled. 

Linguistic  difficulties  remain ;  but  they  involve  the  whole 
critical  field,  textual  as  well  as  the  so-called  higher  criticism. 
The  former  is  rapidly  and  effectively  discrediting  the  latter, 
and  it  can  therefore  be  passed  over  in  this  connection.  The 
latter  has  been  forced  by  the  process  to  shift  its  ground  to  the 
differences  in  style  that  are  found  in  the  original  Hebrew. 
That  makeshift,  however,  is  a  broken  reed ;  for  the  solution  of 
the  stylistic  problem  is  extremely  simple.  Oral  traditions  —  to 
discredit  them  is  to  betray  a  woeful  ignorance  of  things  Ori¬ 
ental  —  modifying  verbal  expression  and  therefore  producing 
variations  in  the  linguistic  style  wherever  they  are  embodied 
in  the  text,  any  and  every  adaptation  of  existing  legal  forms 
where  such  were  needed,  together  with  the  ordinary  textual 
fluctuations  and  glosses  that  always  attend  the  copying  of 
manuscripts,  are  enough  in  most  instances  to  account  for  the 
different  stylistic  variations.  A  few  special  difficulties  can 
doubtless  still  be  found  here  and  there. 

Most  of  these  are  probably  fortuitous  and  therefore  hardly 
pertinent.  Sometimes  the  history  involved  or  the  rules  of 
textual  criticism  can  be  counted  on  to  supply  the  needed  in¬ 
formation  or  the  materials  for  a  common-sense  elucidation  of 
the  mystery.  In  either  case  the  critical  theory  betrays  its 
hypothetical  character,  because  it  becomes  wholly  superfluous 
in  the  premises  if  not  an  actual  abomination  to  textual  critics, 
who  must  necessarily  be  gfiven  a  hearing  before  anything  fur¬ 
ther  can  be  done.  The  text  is  the  first  consideration.  That 
must  be  settled  to  begin  with ;  but  it  is  not  settled,  and  it  was 
never  more  uncertain  than  it  is  to-day,  thanks  to  the  collators 
in  that  field. 
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That  such  is  the  state  of  things  is  now  commonly  recognized 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts.  It  leaves  the  critical 
theory  suspended  in  the  air,  so  to  speak;  for  the  Massoretic 
Text  has  lost  its  authoritative  position  and  is  no  longer  the 
infallible  guide  that  it  was  assumed  to  be  by  the  critics  when 
they  began  their  work.  The  names  of  God  are  now  “  the  sore 
spot  ”  in  this  theory,  and  Wellhausen  himself  is  said  to  have 
admitted  it.^  What  still  remains  can  be  disposed  of  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  recognizing  the  normal  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  that  a  man  of  that  day  and  generation  would  follow 
under  the  conditions  which  Moses  faced.  To  fail  to  recognize 
this  fact  and  give  it  due  weight  is  to  be  guilty  of  another 
lacuna  in  scholarship. 

Exodus  xviii.  indicates  an  imperative  need  of  secular  laws, 
and  Moses  must  have  known  such  verbatim.  That  will  explain 
the  fact  that  in  Ex.  xxi.  and  xxii.  laws  are  found  very  similar 
to  those  in  the  code  of  Hammurabi ;  for  the  laws  of  that  day 
in  countries  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  one  another 
would  probably  come  to  be  more  or  less  alike.  Exodus  xxviii. 
begins  to  reveal  a  similar  imperative  need  for  the  details  of 
a  ritual.  Numbers  xi.  16-17  discloses  a  situation  calling  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  all  things  Hebraic.  Numbers  xxvii. 
12-17  furnishes  a  reason  for  the  repetition  of  the  law.  Put 
all  these  passages  together,  and  the  motives  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  are  uncovered.  It  would  be  the  natural 
result  of  those  motives ;  but  every  bit  of  learning  —  whether 
it  included  Egyptian  lore  of  any  sort  or  Israelitish  tradition  — 
that  was  incorporated  in  that  Pentateuch  would  necessarily 
have  a  definite  and  fixed  verbal  form.  In  that  form  it  would 
be  used  if  possible,  and  that  means  variations  in  style.  They 
are  therefore  an  evidence  of  genuineness. 

'  See  Expository  Times,  vol.  xx.  p.  563. 
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That  they  have  not  been  so  regarded  makes  no  difference. 
That  is  what  they  are.  To  deny  it  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  an¬ 
achronism,  since  it  is  to  put  the  matter  on  a  modern  basis. 
We  do  not  do  things  that  way ;  but  the  ancients  did,  and  the 
method  is  typically  Oriental.  What  we  do  is  not  pertinent. 
The  only  thing  to  be  considered  is  what  they  did  or  would  be 
likely  to  do  with  their  habits  and  in  their  environment,  with 
all  its  limitations.^ 

Incidentally,  one  other  thing  should  be  noticed.  The  critical 
theory  necessarily  involves  the  assumption  that  the  Bible  is 
“  just  like  any  other  book.”  It  must  be  if  it  had  any  such 
origin  as  these  gentlemen  postulate.  That  excludes  inspiration 
and  revelation.  It  also  admits  fraud,  and  it  places  the  books 
of  the  Parsees  and  those  of  the  Buddhists  on  a  level  with  the 
Scriptures.  That  is  the  only  logical  outcome  of  the  theory. 

How  any  one  can  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine,  if  he  really 
knows  anything  about  these  other  books  and  has  studied  his 

^Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  part  which  memory 
played  in  such  matters.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  for  modern  scholars 
to  get  it  through  their  heads  that  memory  could  be  what  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  and  always  has  been  among  Orientals.  We  actually 
have  a  record  of  it  in  Jeremiah,  where  it  says  (xxxvi.  32) :  “  Then 
took  Jeremiah  another  roll,  and  gave  it  to  Baruch  the  scribe,  the 
son  of  Neriah;  who  wrote  therein  from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all 
the  words  of  the  book  which  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  had  burned 
in  the  fire:  and  there  were  added  besides  unto  them  many  like 
words.”  This  means  that  Jeremiah  remembered  verbatim  what 
he  had  previously  said  to  Baruch  and  so  was  able  to  repeat  his 
statements  with  sUch  additions  as  the  situation  called  for.  It  was 
not  at  all  remarkable  for  a  man  of  his  times  and  race  to  do  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  merely  what  would  be  expected  of  a 
prophet  or  any  other  intellectual  leader.  It  was  simply  their  way 
of  doing  things.  We  cannot  duplicate  it  —  all  our  training  tends 
to  make  that  impossible,  —  and  so  men  of  learning  play  the  part 
of  the  deaf  man  who  cannot  hear,  or  of  the  blind  man  who  cannot 
see,  and  either  ignore  or  tacitly  deny  the  very  existence  of  the 
thing  itself.  The  product  is  another  lacuna  in  scholarship. 
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Bible,  passes  my  comprehension.  It  is  not  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  for  him  to  go  that  far.  He  needs  but  to  ask  himself  why 
these  other  books  never  produce  results  like  those  which  the 
Bible  does  produce.  What  other  book,  for  instance,  or  set  of 
books,  ever  took  a  gypsy  boy  from  beside  the  wagon  of  his 
father  and  turned  him  into  a  preacher  of  righteousness?  The 
Bible  did  that  for  Gypsy  Smith.  It  also  took  a  blundering 
clerk  in  a  shoe  store  who  could  not  speak  English  correctly 
and  made  of  him  an  evangelist  who  stood  before  kings.  What 
other  book  ever  made  a  Dwight  L.  Moody?  It  likewise  found 
a  man  in  the  gutter  and  thus  gave  to  the  world  John  B.  Gough. 
M'here  can  you  duplicate  that  with  any  other  book?  And 
what  other  book  ever  so  changed  a  low-lived  river  thief  and 
miserable  wharf  rat  that,  as  a  result,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Protes¬ 
tant  and  Catholic,  wept  over  his  bier?  That  is  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  Jerry  McAuley. 

This  last  man  hated  the  Bible.  He  tore  two  copies  of  it  to 
shreds  when  they  were  given  to  him  in  prison.  He  succumbed, 
however,  to  a  single  text,  which  came  to  him  by  accident  and 
burned  itself  into  his  memory.  Could  any  other  bit  of  any 

4 

book  do  that?  Has  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Can  you  find  a 
record  of  anything  that  resembles  it,  if  you  keep  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Bible?  Such  things  are  no  exception  for  the 
Bible.  It  has  done  them  again  and  again  down  through  the 
ages.  It  is  doing  them  now,  in  our  own  day.  Why? 

Is  there  any  rational  explanation  except  the  simple  and  di¬ 
rect  one  that  the  Bible  is  different  from  other  books?  If  we 
once  admit  that  it  is  different,  however,  we  must  face  the  ques¬ 
tion, —  in  what  respect?  Is  it  accidental?  The  dilemma  can¬ 
not  be  dodged.  It  must  be  met  and  answered.  It  begins  to 
look  as  though  the  Bible  must  contain  within  itself  some  such 
element  as  the  physicists  encountered  in  studying  the  nature 
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of  man.  His  personality  was  found  to  be  simply  unaccount¬ 
able  on  the  evolutionary  basis  of  his  brain  development;  for 
the  higher  apes  had  brains  similar  to  his  in  every  particular,  so 
far  as  their  anatomical  structure  was  concerned.  Man’s  per¬ 
sonality,  therefore,  had  no  adequate  explanation,  and  the 
physicists  could  find  none.  But  it  is  there,  and  it  cannot  be 
ignored. 

Moreover,  this  personality  of  his  does  many  wonderful 
things.  It  selects  certain  portions  of  the  brain  tissue  and  makes 
speech  centers  of  them,  and  it  then  proceeds  to  educate  those 
speech  centers  to  record  words  and  to  recall  them  when  needed. 
Spoken  words  are  entrusted  to  one  section  and  written  words 
to  another,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  any  injury  to  one  of 
the  individual  sections  immediately  impairs  its  powers  if  it 
does  not  destroy  them  altogether.  The  process  involves  a 
remarkable  story ;  but  it  is  too  long  to  be  considered  here.^  In 
brief,  the  human  will  is  an  element  that  cannot  be  explained  on 
a  purely  physical  basis.  It  lies  above  and  beyond  that  plane. 
It  is  a  reality,  just  the  same,  and  it  cannot  be  denied. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  the  Bible  contains  an  element 
that  is  unlike  any  found  in  ordinary  literary  productions,  and 
this  element  cannot  be  explained  on  an  ordinary  basis.  It 
breathes  a  spirit  which  has  an  amazing  power  over  the  lives 
of  men,  and  that  spirit  is  unlike  anything  else  found  in  liter¬ 
ature.  There  are  things  that  may  be  said  to  resemble  it;  but 
most  of  them  shine  by  borrowed  light,  if  it  is  allowable  to 
change  the  figure,  since  they  get  their  illuminating  power  by 
reflecting  rays  that  originated  in  the  Scriptures.  The  extent 
to  which  thoughts  taken  from  the  Bible  are  so  adapted  for 
private  use  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  is  simply  aston- 
*Rea4  Brain  and  Personality  by  Wm.  Hanna  Thomson,  M.D. 
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ishing.  Hindu  swamis  do  that  kind  of  thing,  in  order  to  make 
their  Oriental  philosophy  acceptable  to  our  Western  modes  of 
thought,  and  then  palm  off  the  combination  as  genuine,  al¬ 
though  no  Hindu  in  India  would  ever  recognize  it.  Gullible 
Americans  swallow  it  and  think  it  charming.  They  are  too 
ignorant  of  the  facts  to  know  any  better.  New  Thought  also 
appropriates  various  ideas  from  the  same  source  and  then 
makes  bold  to  proclaim  itself  the  coming  belief.  Much  of  it 
is  old,  exceedingly  old ;  but  tribute  is  nevertheless  paid  to  the 
Bible,  that  greatest  and  best  of  books. 

Some  call  the  Bible  bad.  Anything  is  bad  to  the  right  men¬ 
tality.  The  wardens  of  our  jails  will  tell  you  that.  To  the 
pure  in  heart,  however,  all  things  are  pure,  and  they  under¬ 
stand.  The  Bible  speaks  plainly,  and  it  has  no  use  for  prudery. 
If  we  only  took  care  to  read  it  in  the  right  spirit,  we  could  not 
condone  sin,  as  most  men  do  who  think  it  bad.  That  fact  alone 
is  significant. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Bible  is  like  any  other 
book  and  see  where  we  come  out.  Its  peculiar  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  cannot  be  denied,  since  they  are  too  prominent  and  too 
well-known  for  that.  They  have  no  explanation,  as  already 
intimated,  on  an  ordinary  literary  basis,  and  must  accordingly 
be  either  miraculous  or  else  inexplicable.  In  other  words,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  divine  and  the  supernatural,  the 
critics  postulate  a  condition  of  things  which  actually  demands 
a  miraculous  element  to  make  it  a  rational  possibility !  In  ef¬ 
fect,  they  manage  to  create  the  very  thing  which  they  seek  to 
be  rid  of,  and  they  do  it  in  the  name  of  scientific  research. 
They  ignore  a  part  of  the  facts,  assume  that  their  method  is 
the  only  correct  one,  and  thus  manage  to  mix  things  up  gen¬ 
erally  and  to  confuse  the  issue  so  effectually  that  their  follow- 
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ers  plunge  onward,  with  their  eyes  shut,  regardless  of  con¬ 
sequences. 

As  a  by-product  of  this  method,  the  children  of  Israel  are 
reduced  to  the  level  of  ordinary  heathen  working  their  way 
upward  from  an  animistic  or  a  totemistic  state,  through  a 
period  of  polytheism,  until  they  finally  emerge,  not  as  they 
should  into  pantheism,  but  into  an  anomalous  condition 
amounting  to  an  exalted  monotheism,  which,  in  turn,  is  an¬ 
other  unaccountable  miracle,  if  revelation  is  excluded,  since  no 
fountain  ever  rises  higher  than  its  source.  The  theory  thus 
involves  the  supposition  that  the  lower  can  be  an  adequate 
cause  for  the  higher,  which  no  rational  mind  can  accept  as  a. 
possibility.  Israel,  therefore,  had  some  other  element  in  its 
religious  development,  and  that  element  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  history  of  ancient  nations.  It  is  like  the  human  will  and 
must  be  traced  back  to  the  Creator  himself.  With  revelation 
restored,  it  is  possible  to  understand  how  the  Hebrews  could 
have  such  exalted  ideas  of  the  Deity.  Without  it,  all  becomes 
a  blank,  and  the  reason  is  staggered  by  the  facts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  spiritual  growth  and  intellectual 
progress  are  to  be  excluded.  On  the  contrary,  they  become 
the  more  imperative,  since  it  would  require  time  and  many 
generations  to  grasp  an  idea  so  exalted  as  their  conception  of 
the  Deity  certainly  was.  It  could  be  formulated,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Spirit,  long  before  it  could  be  grasped  by  the 
people,  and  that  is  what  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  as  it 
stands.  Moses  and  Joshua  and  a  few  others  in  the  early  days 
apprehended  God.  The  rest  could  not  do  so  with  clearness, 
because  they  were  but  children  at  best  and  lacked  the  intel¬ 
lectual  power  to  comprehend  the  truth.  They  lapsed  into 
idolatry  in  consequence,  in  spite  of  all  the  “  signs  ”  showed 
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them  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  them,  moreover, 
would  not  believe.  They  still  have  survivors. 

Jehovah  is  not  a  product  of  evolution  in  the  realm  of  thought. 
Past  experience  plus  present  experience  never  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  such  a  God.  No  man  or  set  of  men  could,  unaided, 
have  reached  so  great  a  height  as  that.  It  is  also  clear  from 
the  evidence  that  the  further  back  we  go  the  purer  becomes 
the  heathen  idea  of  a  tribal  god  supreme  in  his  own  domain. 
That  condition  has  rightly  been  called  an  “  inchoate  monothe¬ 
ism,”  and  it  is  another  significant  fossil,  indicating  that  the 
Bible  has  told  the  truth  concerning  the  early  history  of  the 
race.  Degeneration  has  been  the  common  lot,  and  only  the 
continued  presence  of  the  Spirit  has  saved  men  from  losing 
their  birthright  altogether. 

Men  are  still  working  to  that  end ;  for  they  exalt  a  theology, 
so-called,  which  necessarily  excludes  both  inspiration  and 
revelation  from  the  Scriptures,  although  the  fact  is  never  ad¬ 
vertised.  Worked  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  that  is  where 
it  lands ;  but  men  swallow  it  and  never  stop  to  consider  the 
outcome.  Evolution  sounds  well,  and  this  is  in  line  with  that. 
The  unsolvable  riddles  that  are  thus  produced,  they  do  not 
even  stop  to  look  at ;  for  thinking  is  going  out  of  fashion  in  the 
mad  rush  of  our  modern  life. 

The  natural  goal  of  such  a  course  is  atheism.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  logical  goal,  since  a  God  that  is  evolved  from  human 
experience  is  no  God  at  all.  Human  experience  helps  us  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  revelation ;  but  it  is  not  the  basis 
of  revelation,  and  it  cannot  be.  God  is  not  a  subjective  de¬ 
velopment  or  creation,  even  if  men  would  have  us  believe  that 
he  is.  Neither  is  man  the  ultimate  intelligence  in  the  universe. 
He  is  not  divine  and  he  never  will  be.  Moreover,  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  great  unfathomable  subconscious  something 
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upon  which  we  draw  for  power  to  work  and  to  progress  is 
essentially  ancient  and  heathenish,  even  if  it  was  not  so  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  basic  notion  was  once  Egyptian,  it  was  found  in 
Greece,  it  is  taught  in  the  Vedanta,  and  now  it  appears  in  New 
Thought.  Of  necessity,  such  an  idea  is  pantheistic.  It  cannot 
be  Christian. 

If  there  is  a  personal  God,  he  must  be  benevolent.  Inspir¬ 
ation  and  revelation  thus  become  a  natural  part  of  his  dealing 
with  his  creatures.  That  means  a  Bible  such  as  Christians 
have  believed  in  down  through  the  ages,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  from  such  a  conclusion.  Christianity  and  atheism  are 
thus  made  the  two  alternatives,  unless  we  resort  to  pantheism. 
Which  shall  it  be?  Nominal  Christians  who  accept  modern 
teachings  are  fast  becoming  essentially  Hindu  pantheists.  If 
they  are  honest,  they  must  admit  it  and  no  longer  pose  as 
Christians.  To  do  so  is  to  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy.  To  propa¬ 
gate  infidel  doctrines  while  still  posing  as  Christians  is  like¬ 
wise  to  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy.  The  very  idea  of  a  personal 
God  must  ultimately  be  laid  aside,  however,  if  the  Bible  is  only 
a  late  forgery,  since  God  himself  thus  becomes  liable  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  merely  a  philosophical  speculation.  If  that  is  not  in¬ 
fidelity,  it  is  something  very  like  it,  and  the  ultimate  effects  of 
such  teachings  may  be  worse  than  those  of  outspoken  infidels. 
When  Satan  poses  as  an  angel  of  light,  he  is  then  most  danger¬ 
ous. 

Is  there  no  significance  in  the  fact  that  men  who  still  hold 
to  the  idea  of  a  personal  God  and  to  an  inspired  Bible  are  the 
only  ones  who  succeed  in  convincing  men  of  sin  and  of  their 
obligation  to  lead  an  upright  life?  Those  who  forsake  these 
beliefs  have  no  message,  gain  no  converts  to  the  faith,  upset 
the  belief  of  the  weaker  brethren,  and  feed  their  congregations 
on  milk  that  has  not  only  been  skimmed  but  watered!  No 
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wonder  that  their  churches  die.  They  deserve  to  die.  That 
is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  them,  since  they  have 
really  ceased  to  be  Christian. 

Do  these  strictures  and  those  that  have  preceded  them  seem 
unduly  severe?  Do  they  seem  unkind?  Suppose  they  are 
sound,  what  then?  Is  it  really  kind  to  condone  anything  that 
robs  men  of  faith  and  peace  ?  Listen  to  this : — 

“I  lost  my  power  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  .  .  .  was  often 
conquered  by  Satan,  .  .  .  even  thought  of  self-destruction.  .  .  .  Thank 
God,  1  have  been  delivered.  ...  1  have  chosen  Christ  .  .  .  and  have 
thrown  overboard  the  higher  critic  with  all  his  theories.”  (Rev. 
J.  A.  Grose  In  The  Bible  Champion,  March-Aprll,  1917,  p.  129.) 

A  robust  faith  makes  men.  The  lack  of  it  makes  spiritual 
babes.  The  ripe  fruit  can  now  be  seen  in  the  devastated  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe;  for  rightly  has  a  Boston  physician,  who  got 
his  education  in  Germany,  diagnosed  the  case,  when  he  says 
that  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  these  conditions  are  “  in¬ 
fants  spiritually.”  Ethically,  they  are  undeveloped.  They  can¬ 
not  understand  the  idea  of  right  apart  from  self-interest,  and 
they  know  no  law  but  that.  Righteousness  thus  becomes  im¬ 
possible,  and  frightfulness  is  the  logical  outcome.  This  lack 
of  ethical  development  is  only  natural  where  a  materialistic 
philosophy  is  allowed  to  dominate  everything,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  theology,  and  where  “  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ”  is 
construed  to  mean  one’s  own  country  and  people.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  Antichrist,  in  esserce,  if  not  in  reality.  How  long  shall 
w^e  continue  to  worship  the  image  of  the  beast  ? 
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ARTICLE  V. 

SUCCESS  BY  GIVING. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  BURNETT  THEO.  STAFFORD^ 

JORDAN,  N.  Y. 

From  the  time  to  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary,  the  subject  of  successful  living  has  been  a  great 
subject  of  discussion.  Plato  wrote  many  pages  to  solve  it, 
but  nothing  definite  came  of  it.  Under  such  leaders  as  Cicero 
and  Ciesar,  Rome  attempted  success  by  the  use  of  physical 
force,  and  failed. .  When  the  sinews  of  her  strength  had  waxed 
old,  the  great  Empire  reverted  to  the  primal  racial  units  and 
contentions.  The  Prophet  of  Galilee  with  His  first  public 
words  said  that  the  way  of  success  was  by  giving.  His  major 
proposition  was  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  by  this  means. 
His  main  working  injunction  to  the  first  advocates  of  the 
method  was  this;  “Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” 
This  was  a  new  and  unheard-of  principle  of  conquest.  It  was 
not  strange  that  His  first  advocates  questioned  and  hesitated. 
His  plan  of  campaign  was  for  the  whole  world.  Long  before 
their  day  the  missionary  spirit  and  compulsion  of  Closes  and 
the  prophets  had  died  out  among  their  fathers.  That  they 
should  be  the  recipients  of  wealth  and  favor  from  the  Gentiles 
was  readily  understood:  that  to  these  unclean  peoples  should 
be  given  the  most  cherished  privilege  of  the  Hebrew  heritage 
was  staggering.  But  this  matter  of  gaining  success  by  giving 
was  the  first  and  essential  working  principle  of  the  proposed 
conquest.  It  was  higher  than  their  loftiest  imaginations. 
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stronger  than  their  most  fervid  desires,  and  deeper  than  their 
longest  sounding  lines.  In  the  end  they  found  themselves 
under  the  compulsion  of  a  great  law  of  the  moral  verities,  and 
they  —  a  few  middle-class  people  —  were  against  the  world  to 
conquer  it  by  gpving. 

A  good  deal  of  courage  is  required  in  these  days  of  toler¬ 
ance  to  speak  contrary  to  old  and  cherished  traditions.  It 
was  a  much  harder  task  when  the  Galileans  preached  that  good 
will,  expressed  in  the  service  of  gpving  freely,  is  the  true  phil¬ 
osophy  of  successful  living.  There  was  astonishment  all 
around.  Other  people  were  astonished  that  such  a  doctrine 
should  be  seriously  advocated,  and  those  presenting  it  were 
astonished  that  any  should  question  its  reality  and  primal 
authority.  The  Jew  was  shocked  that  his  sacred  writings 
were  quoted  as  both  conveying  and  confirming  it.  The  Gen¬ 
tile  stiffened  in  antagonism  because  the  cherished  and  vener¬ 
ated  foundations  of  his  ancient  and  venerable  civilization  were 
so  forcefully  challenged.  When  some  said  that  they  were 
“  turning  the  world  upside  down,”  the  exact  truth  was  told. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  was  the  absence  of  fear  from 
the  advocates  of  the  new  teaching.  It  is  always  so  with  men 
in  harmony  with  the  moral  order  and  speaking  from  the  ele¬ 
mental  realities  of  thought  and  emotion. 

It  is  so,  because  they  realize  that  they  are  an  integral  part 
of  an  order  of  power  above  and  beyond  human  destruction, 
and  its  stable  and  inspiring  hope  has  been  lodged  in  their  souls. 
Adverse  argument  affects  such  people  as  a  rifle  shot  does  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  giving  of  honest  things  is  intended  to  produce  better¬ 
ment.  The  criminal  is  given  severe  constructive  discipline  for 
growing  him  into  a  social  appreciation  of  life  values.  Rome 
gave  her  law  to  the  world,  and  it  has  been  greatly  advanta- 
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geous  to  all  Latin  peoples.  Greece  gave  her  plastic  and  liter¬ 
ary  arts,  and  there  is  no  estimating  their  cultural  influence 
through  the  centuries.  Young  people  are  given  an  education 
to  open  their  minds  to  the  unchanging  truth  of  nature  and  so¬ 
ciety,  and  so  will  they  be  prepared  to  enter  into  large  privilege. 
The  involved  law  is  universal  and  always  operative.  Better¬ 
ment  comes  by  giving.  The  first  ministers  of  the  Cross  gave 
the  scientific  and  enduring  definition  of  man,  his  privileges 
and  his  destiny.  The  mass  was  incredulous,  but  many  be¬ 
lieved.  To  those  who  accepted  them  was  given  the  power  to 
inoculate  other  souls  with  the  new  measurement  and  com¬ 
pulsion.  Because  the  involved  law  is  always  the  same,  that 
which  takes  place  now  took  place  then.  The  best  gift  any 
one  can  give  his  fellows  is  the  emanation  of  a  character  strong 
in  kindness,  rich  in  merciful  judgment,  and  inspiring  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  betterment  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  That 
is  the  positive  and  constructive  life.  It  is  all  the  time  planting 
and  cultivating  hope.  By  the  side  of  this  the  impeachment  of 
men  and  things  is  as  nothing.  By  illuminating  the  privilege 
born  of  hope,  the  sting  of  conscious  deficiency  is  taken  away. 
The  harsh  and  degrading  customs  of  any  day  are  overthrown 
by  giving  the  pure  and  enduring  ones. 

The  principles  of  human  upbuilding  which  came  among  men 
by  way  of  the  Cross  were  gfiven  freely  in  obedience  to  the  di¬ 
vine  command.  People  were  turned  away  from  the  serious 
restrictions  of  doubt  to  the  fullness  of  divine  opportunity.  In 
those  who  believed  the  laws  of  betterment,  power  was  gen¬ 
erated  to  give  hope  to  others.  The  doctrine  was  something 
new  under  the  sun.  Of  course  it  was  vehemently  opposed. 
The  more  it  was  pounded,  the  more  its  pure  gold  came  out. 
Discussion  served  the  valuable  end  of  uncovering  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  involved  method.  With  its  practice  great  results 
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followed.  This  was  inevitable,  because  the  divine  energy  al¬ 
ways  makes  itself  known  along  the  lines  of  law.  This  is  true 
both  in  society  and  nature.  Without  exception,  betterment 
of  every  sort  comes  to  men  as  they  keep  in  harmony  with  the 
lines  of  action  over  which  this  energy  operates.  The  limita¬ 
tions  of  knowledge  restrict  it,  and  the  combinations  of  evil 
tend  to  breed  discouragement,  but  ever 

“  Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 

Keeping  watch  above  His  own.” 

The  nation  is  the  organized  combination  of  many  individuals 
for  protection  and  the  working  out  of  social  ends.  Its  need, 
therefore,  is  that  of  the  individual  enlarged  and  emphasized, 
so  that  the  law  of  gaining  success  by  giving  is  ever  present 
and  controlling.  This  doctrine  of  political  advantage  and  con¬ 
quest  by  giving,  when  first  advocated,  was  something  new  in 
the  thought  of  statesmen.  Jew  and  Gentile  were  in  entire  ac¬ 
cord  in  opposing  it.  The  carnal-minded  Jew  fondly  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  whole  world  would  send  large 
tribute  to  the  imperial  city  of  David.  The  practical  Roman 
left  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  despoiled  all  the  peo¬ 
ples  over  whose  roads  he  stalked  to  dominion.  That  which  he 
gave  was  merely  incidental  to  despoiling  them.  The  doctrine 
of  making  permanent  success  by  giving  was  not  in  all  of 
his  political  thought,  and  with  the  decay  of  his  physical 
strength,  his  dominion  vanished. 

In  modern  days  there  have  been  two  controlling  motives  in 
the  conquest  of  the  weaker  peoples  by  the  stronger.  One 
has  been  for  their  spoliation ;  the  other  has  been  for  their  man¬ 
hood  enrichment  and  social  uplift.  Spain  has  furnished  the 
clear  and  full  demonstration  of  the  enforcement  of  the  first, 
and  its  certain  conclusion.  Once  the  flag  of  Aragon  and 
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Castile  was  the  symbol  of  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  two  Americas.  The  native  peoples  were  formally  changed 
into  Christian  subjects,  but  there  was  no  organized  effort  to 
enlarge  and  enlighten  their  manhood  by  beneficent  culture. 
They  were  taught  to  obey  and  not  ask  the  reason  why.  In 
refusing  to  give  the  uplifting  impulse  of  her  culture  to  the  na¬ 
tive  peoples,  Spain  attempted  to  escape  the  constructive  law 
of  social  life  and  betterment:  she  was  defeated  and  cast  out 
of  her  possessions,  as  was  long  ago  predicted  would  be  the 
end  of  all  such  conduct. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  can  and  should  repent  of  holding 
and  enforcing  antisocial  teachings.  Indeed,  their  continuance 
in  health  and  growth  depends  upon  doing  it.  At  vast  ex¬ 
penditure  of  life  and  treasure  France  gaine'd  great  reaches  of 
territory  in  this  Western  world.  The  purpose  was  to  build  a 
great  empire  after  the  model  of  the  despotic  political  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  Senate.  It  seemed  enduring.  But  one 
chill  October  morning  Wolfe  drew  up  in  battle  formation  his 
English  redcoats  across  the  heights  of  Abraham.  As  Mont¬ 
calm  rushed  from  his  quarters  and  saw  them  through  the  mist, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  exclaimed,  “Oh,  they  are  here !”  The 
battle  that  followed  terminated  the  power  of  France  in  Canada. 
After  much  tribulation  in  the  form  of  the  Revolution  and  all 
that  followed,  she  adopted  the  sound  doctrine  that  backward 
peoples  are  fused  into  loyal  subjects  by  giving  them  the 
strength  and  aspiration  of  a  self-respecting  manhood.  From 
then  she  has  been  growing  a  wonderful  dominion  in  North 
Africa  by  realizing  to  those  fierce  and  dark-skinned  peoples 
the  privileges  of  manhood  rights.  The  person  who  has  been 
enfranchised  into  the  freedom  of  strength  and  opportunity  does 
not  forget  his  benefactor.  Neither  does  a  people.  And  so 
when  France  needed  their  help  in  beating  down  the  attack 
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of  a  highly  organized  and  barbarous  militarism,  they  re¬ 
sponded  with  satisfaction.  It  was  a  privilege  to  give  them¬ 
selves  for  the  Republic,  because  she  had  given  so  much  to 
them. 

The  spread  of  our  racial  speech,  institutions,  prestige,  the 
world  around,  has  been  much  criticized  by  political  leaders 
bred  and  hardened  in  the  statecraft  of  the  Latin  culture.  The 
fact  of  their  progress  has  been  explained  as  the  result  of  cun¬ 
ning  and  double  dealing.  It  is  not  so,  because  greatness  of 
any  kind  is  achieved  by  honest  and  continued  obedience  to  law 
which  goes  right  on  regardless.  The  fact  is  that  whenever 
the  peoples  of  both  palm  and  pine  have  absorbed  our  construc¬ 
tive  doctrines,  the  mighty  compulsion  of  a  new  personal  and 
social  hope  has  moved  them.  Anglo-Saxon  greatness  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  giving  freely  and  wisely  for  the  uplift  of  others. 
The  guns  of  England,  on  both  land  and  sea,  have  made  her 
great  just  as  they  have  protected  the  backward  races  in  their 
struggle  for  personal,  social,  and  political  betterment.  She 
has  taken  up  and  carried  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the 
“  white  man’s  burden.”  That  has  made  her  great.  One  act 
of  social  and  intellectual  uplift  illustrates  the  entire  story.  No 
sooner  was  the  Union  Jack  floating  over  Khartum  than  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  conquering  army  gave  money  to  found 
Gordon  College.  It  was  for  educating  the  native  children. 
The  news  of  it  was  carried  to  far-off  Somaliland.  People  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  are  able  to  appreciate  intended  good; 
and  so,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire  was  chal¬ 
lenged,  the  head  men  of  that  out-of-the-way  spot  sent  a  touch¬ 
ing  appeal  to  the  home  government  for  permission  to  send 
their  warriors  to  fight  for  its  preservation.  The  response  of 
India  to  the  same  need  has  astonished  the  world:  there  is 
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nothing  like  it  in  all  history.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  Gain¬ 
ing  success  by  giving. 

We  live  in  the  midst  of  a  very  complete  demonstration  of 
what  comes  of  obedience  to  this  law.  The  young  Republic 
began  business  with  a  vast  reach  of  rich  virgin  soil.  Its  oc¬ 
cupancy  and  development  called  for  people  capable  of  enduring 
hardship  and  ready  to  toil.  The  oppressed  masses  of  Europe 
heard  of  its  freedom  and  magnificent  industrial  opportunity. 
Land  was  cheap,  and  after  a  while  could  be  had  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  A  popular  song  closed  with — 

“  For  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough 
To  give  us  all  a  farm.” 

Millions  of  acres  have  been  given  away,  and  the  giving  has 
resulted  in  the  building  up  of  an  empire  within  seventy-five 
years  which  would  have  required  a  thousand  to  develop  under 
the  old  regime  of  keeping  until  the  price  was  paid.  This 
migration  was  a  mere  rivulet  for  a  generation ;  then  it  grew 
to  a  mighty  stream  and  has  always  given  much  needed  ma¬ 
terial  for  nation-making.  They  and  their  children  have  proven 
themselves  worthy  members  of  the  social  body.  In  addition 
to  their  readiness  to  subdue  nature,  that  part  from  continental 
Europe  brought  the  highly  developed  system  of  agriculture 
introduced  first  into  Italy  by  Roman  conquest  of  the  East,  and 
from  there  carried,  especially,  to  France  and  Germany. 
To-day  its  traditions  form  the  foundation  of  every  school  of 
agriculture. 

Another  result  has  been  produced  by  this  wise  giving.  It 
has  placed  among  the  fixed  economical  truths  the  fact  that 
the  individual  owner  of  a  small  farm  is  the  largest  source  of 
the  nation’s  stability,  wealth,  and  progress.  Here,  first  of  all, 
the  land  traditions  of  imperial  Rome  and  the  Middle  Ages 
were  defeated  and  crushed.  The  Quaker  and  the  Puritan 
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brought  and  rooted  in  the  soil  the  intense  individualism  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  It  required  that  each  family  should 
own  and  use  its  own  spring  and  cultivated  field.  The  Roman 
land  owner  lorded  it  over  his  thousands  of  acres  and  worked 
them  with  slaves.  To-day,  in  Mexico,  all  out  of  doors  is  owned 
by  a  few  grandees.  Had  Texas  and  all  that  Pacific  and  moun¬ 
tain  region  remained  subject  to  Mexico,  they  would  be  in¬ 
dustrially  and  politically  where  she  is  to-day.  The  Mexican 
peon  is  now  fighting  for  free  land,  just  as  his  class  did  cen¬ 
turies  ago  in  Italy,  and  was  always  defeated.  The  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  preserved  forever  the  basis  of  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  the  individual  worker.  The  Civil  War  compelled 
its  recognition  and  acceptance  m  the  Southland,  so  that  the 
breaking  up  of  the  old  plantations  for  the  use  of  the  small 
farmer  has  produced  an  advance  in  wealth  and  social  evolution 
truly  wonderful.  After  this  policy  of  giving  land  to  satisfy 
the  normal  and  natural  craving  of  man  for  a  spot  of  earth  he 
may  call  all  his  own  was  established  here,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
broke  up  the  Crown  Lands  of  France  and  divided  them  among 
the  peasants  according  to  the  size  of  each  family.  The  French 
people  to-day  take  pleasure  in  his  victories ;  they  bless  him  be¬ 
cause  he  gave  their  fathers  a  spot  of  earth  to  own  and  culti¬ 
vate. 

These  early  immigrants  came  to  this  country  for  an  equal 
place  in  the  struggle  of  life.  It  was  a  fair  and  just  venture. 
But  it  was  impeached  by  the  children  of  the  first  comers. 
This  was  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  and 
so  belonged  to  Americans.  This  was  a  frank  and  full  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  gaining  success  by  giving.  Free  men  always 
act  according  to  the  law  of  obligation  that  they  may  remain 
free,  since  the  rejection  of  any  law  engenders  bondage,  with 
consequent  social  weakness,  discord,  and  opposition.  The 
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brave  man  gives  the  generous  and  helping  hand  to  the  aspir¬ 
ing,  while  the  coward  is  controlled  by  a  small  and  self-centered 
motive.  It  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  this  law  does  not 
exercise  dominion  in  politics.  It  has  always  been  in  politics 
and  always  will  be.  The  great  Federal  party  gave  us  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  this  fact  will  abide  forever  in  the  eternity  of  things. 
But  having  equipped  the  young  Republic  with  the  complete 
machinery  of  government  and  an  efficient  body  of  law,  it  fell 
into  temptation  and  became  disobedient  to  the  clear  call  of 
privilege  by  supposing  that  the  superb  structure  of  political 
wisdom  was  for  itself.  As  far  back  as  II'OS  is  repeated  the 
protest  of  the  Roman  patrician  against  the  Etruscans  just 
across  the  border,  by  enacting  the  infamous  alien  and  sedition 
laws.  Its  controlling  purpose  was  to  use  its  strong  and  en¬ 
during  creation  for  a  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The 
reaction  thus  engendered  was  the  cause  of  its  complete  over¬ 
throw.  This  law  is  always  operative  in  Presidential  cam¬ 
paigns.  For  back  of  all  the  impassioned  rhetoric  and  beneath 
the  posing  of  opposing  leaders  this  law  operates  and  controls. 
The  party  that  has  disregarded  its  mandates  is  found  wanting 
and  goes  down  to  defeat.  At  the  threshold  of  every  national 
expansion,  the  opposers  of  giving  of  our  larger  life  to  the 
backward  peoples  have  filled  the  air  with  the  howls  of  imagined 
calamity.  But  the  moral  and  social  consciousness  of  obliga¬ 
tion  living  in  the  people  has  compelled  obedience.  The  result 
in  every  instance  has  been  an  hundredfold  increase,  pressed 
down  and  running  over. 

The  motive  of  the  Nation  is  that  of  individuals  in  large  ex¬ 
pression.  The  difference  is  that  of  reach,  and  not  in  nature 
and  character.  After  the  perfume  and  joyousness  of  youth  is 
past,  the  serious  work  of  life  looms  up.  Motive  is  the  com¬ 
pelling  power  of  attack.  A  congenial  environment  is  always 
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desirable,  since  in  it  natural  endowments  as  developed  and 
hardened  by  experience  will  be  most  efficient.  Oppositions  are 
everywhere:  there  are  no  spontaneous  agreements  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Even  among  those  of  like  pro¬ 
fessions,  the  variableness  of  personalities  comes  out,  so  that 
the  steadying  and  boosting  power  of  right  motive  is  in  constant 
demand.  There  are  many  shades  of  blue  in  the  world.  There 
is  the  blue  inhabited  by  the  stars  and  the  blue  of  the  tranquil 
seas.  There  is  the  sordid  and  tarnishing  blue  of  self-imposed 
defeat  and  the  blue  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Which  blue 
is  seen  depends  on  the  motive  regnant  in  the  soul,  since  vision 
is  cultivated  by  motive.  One  motive  cannot  see  an  inch  be¬ 
yond  the  cash  box.  Its  music  is  the  jingle  of  the  guinea:  the 
things  really  desired  by  it  can  be  had  in  any  department  store, 
or  on  charge,  and  the  life  that  lasts  is  considered  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  violet  confusions.  The  motive  which  rejoices  to  gain 
success  by  giving  sees  the  world  as  full  of  grand  and  benefi¬ 
cent  opportunity.  The  dark  spots  and  perplexities  are  not 
missed,  but  it  has  vision  to  see  through  the  rain  to  the  daffodils 
and  roses  on  hillside  and  plain.  It  knows  that  “  day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.” 
The  lines  of  this  law  have  gone  throughout  all  the  earth,  and 
there  is  neither  speech  nor  language  which  does  not  name  its 
privilege  and  call  to  victory.  It  does  not  tolerate  comradeship 
with  idleness,  and  one  of  its  most  serious  problems  is  to  find 
time  and  strength  for  all  desired  service.  The  attack  of  evil 
is  always  present  and  threatening;  but  the  soul,  having  seen 
this  vision,  never  loses  it.  As  it  grows  in  distinctness  and 
beauty,  so  do  peace  and  hope.  It  often  wonders  how  some 
things  come  about,  since  the  increments  of  the  unseen  and  up¬ 
building  energy  make  themselves  known  at  just  the  right  spot 
and  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  The  conviction  hardens  and 
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takes  on  diamond  clearness,  that  intelligent  and  beneficent  giv¬ 
ing  is  never  wasted. 

“  If  It  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  water  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of 
refreshment.” 

After  the  last  analysis  has  been  gone  through,  success  re¬ 
sults  from  keeping  the  motive  of  obedience  to  this  law  sweet 
and  strong.  Therefore, 

“  Whatsoever  mars  your  life. 

Rise  above  It 

Whatsoever  brings  you  strife. 

Rise  above  it 
Whatsoever  gives  you  fear. 

Whatsoever  makes  you  veer 
From  the  path  of  duty  clear. 

Rise  above  it. 

"  Whatsoever  checks  your  growth. 

Be  it  selfishness  or  sloth. 

Rise  above  it. 

Whatsoever  bars  your  soul 
Prom  its  kingdom  of  control. 

Keeps  you  from  your  final  goal. 

Rise  above  it 

"  Naught  without  can  keep  you  back. 

In  yourself  is  all  the  lack. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  mar 
Life  for  you  but  what  you  are. 

If  there’s  any  inward  bar. 

Rise  above  it” 

The  place  to  take  off  the  coat  to  gain  success  by  giving  is 
just  where  duty  or  circumstance  places  one.  The  person  who 
does  not  find  opportunity  in  one  spot  is  probably  incapacitated 
to  discover  it  in  another.  The  one  who  is  too  something-or- 
other  to  help  pull  in  one  condition  will  have  attacks  of  the 
same  disease  almost  anywhere.  There  is  not  anything  too 
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choice  to  be  used  freely  for  the  bettering  of  this  grand  old 
world.  The  ability  to  feel  and  appreciate  need  is  the  iron  call 
of  duty  to  meet  it.  To  see  the  absence  of  purifying  intelligence 
is  the  door  of  privilege  to  supply  it.  The  seen  depression 
caused  by  sordid  and  coarse  ideals  marks  the  open  door  to 
the  soul  needing  the  uplift  of  a  holy  and  purifying  love. 
Human  nature  is  much  the  same  the  world  over.  It  may  be  a 
bit  crusty  on  top,  but  it  likes  to  be  liked  and  is  glad  to  be 
friends  with  a  friend.  It  has  streaks  of  contrariness,  but  it  has 
no  objection  to  being  appreciated  as  worthy  and  capable  of 
growth  into  the  freedom  of  the  truth. 

“  It’s  a  curious  compound,  with  its  honey  and  its  gall, 

With  its  cares  and  bitter  crosses,  but  a  good  world  after  all.” 

Gravity  connects  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  vast  material 
universe,  and  so  all  are  compelled  to  move  on  together  in  the 
working  out  of  the  stupendous  physical  problem.  It  is  just 
the  same  in  the  unseen  world  of  personality.  Spiritual  touch 
and  contact  is  not  measured  by  local  boundaries.  All  live  to¬ 
gether.  Personal  desocialization  does  not  effect  escape  from 
the  realm  of  responsibility  and  influence,  though  it  does  send 
out  increments  of  power  against  which  the  stars  contend  as 
they  move  in  their  courses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soul  send¬ 
ing  out  into  the  moral  world  its  intelligent  conviction  that  all 
the  needy  may  rise  above  their  lesser  selves  is  giving  out  con¬ 
structive  moral  energy.  Where  will  it  be  taken  up?  There 
is  no  use  to  bother  about  that,  since  none  is  so  far  but  he  is 
our  neighbor.  He  may  live  next  door,  or  beyond  continents 
and  seas.  He  will  be  vitalized  into  hope  and  feel  the  worth  of 
upreaching  effort,  because  some  one  is  interested  in  and  does 
care  for  him.  This  is  not  sentiment,  but  the  hardest  kind  of 
science.  It  is  safe  and  wise  to  believe  that  the  involved  law 
is  all  the  time  present  and  operative  and  will  have  its  way.  It 
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is  capable  of  making  small  beginnings  very  large  successes; 
it  has  often  used  weak  things  with  which  utterly  to  defeat  the 
desocialized  schemes  of  the  mighty. 

The  social  body  is  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  organism, 
but  has  unbreakable  cables  of  strength  and  just  standards  of 
compensation.  Every  ounce  of  constructive  energy  deposited 
in  it  is  credited  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  produce  after  its 
kind.  It  pays  wages  according  to  the  service  rendered.  The 
reliable  method,  therefore,  for  securing  large  returns  on  the 
investment  of  the  powers  of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  is  to 

"  Give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

“  Give  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow, 

A  strength  In  your  utmost  need; 

Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 
Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

"  Give  truth,  and  your  gift  will  be  paid  in  kind. 

And  honor  will  honor  meet; 

And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 
A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 

“For  life  is  the. mirror  of  king  and  slave; 

'Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have. 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

SUPERFLUOUS  CHURCHES. 

BY  FREDERICK  W.  PALMER,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

I.  THE  SCANDAL. 

How  to  do  away  with  superfluous  churches  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  faced.  It  comes  near  being  the  most  difficult 
religious  task  in  this  land  of  sectarian  enterprise.  Every 
denomination  has  its  task  cut  out  for  it,  and  the  job  will  be 
both  drastic  and  delicate. 

The  situation  and  the  scandal  of  it  are  notorious.  In  al¬ 
most  every  hamlet  and  crossroads  are  found  little  churches 
with  no  visible  reason  for  existence,  except  denominational 
stubbornness  or  the  factions  of  the  fathers.  They  violate 
dictates  of  economy  and  efficiency,  belittle  the  big  religion 
of  Jesus,  and  caricature  the  apostolical  idea  of  the  church. 
Note  the  churches  utterly  insignificant  in  membership  and 
resources  sprinkled  over  the  columns  of  the  yearbooks,  and 
one  is  hard  put  to  it  to  obey  the  Scriptural  injunction,  “  De¬ 
spise  not  the  day  of  small  things.”  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  National  Government  has  been  impressed  by  these  fea¬ 
tures  of  every  census,  and  has  lately  been  making  a  study 
of  overlapping  religious  effort.  As  a  field  for  conserva¬ 
tion  is  it  not  worthy  to  be  ranked  along  with  forests  and 
water  power? 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Census  Bureau,  and  of  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Hill,  Division  Chief,  I  have  been  permitted  to  see 
some  tabulations  and  they  reveal  over  wider  areas  the  same 
discreditable  facts  we  are  all  familiar  with  locally. 
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Here  are  a  few  that  will  serve  as  illustrations,  —  all  from 
central  New  York,  In  the  hamlet  of  S.  are  a  Methodist 
church  of  thirty-two  members,  an  Episcopal  of  twenty-two, 
and  a  Universalist  of  seventeen.  The  village  of  C.  supports 
two  Baptist  organizations  and  three  Methodist,  totaling  227 
communicants.  In  the  town  of  W.  are  three  folds  of  a  com¬ 
bined  membership  of  fifty-three.  In  thirty-five  towns  of  ad¬ 
joining  counties,  there  were  fifty-two  churches  with  not  over 
fifty  communicants  each !  Of  these,  twenty-five  have  thirty 
members  or  under,  while  three  report  a  membership,  respect¬ 
ively,  of  nine,  eight,  and  five.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible. 
In  these  four  counties  the  churches  generally  are  small.  Most 
of  the  fifty-two  should  cease  to  be,  after  having  thrown  in 
their  weight  where  it  will  do  most  good ! 

Are  all  denominations  alike  responsible  for  this  state  of 
things?  From  the  statistical  tables  some  appear  to  be  sin¬ 
ners  above  others.  One  minor  sect  is  reported  with  seven 
churches  of  from  five  to  thirty-seven  members  each,  and  all 
but  one  of  them  located  in  towns  provided  with  several  other 
denominations.  Another,  a  prominent  division  of  the  Lord’s 
army,  maintains  ten  churches  with  an  enrollment  of  from 
nine  to  twenty-six  members ;  and  they,  too,  located  where 
there  are  other  folds  not  too  ’large  to  appreciate  what  those 
feeble  flocks  might  bring  to  their  pews  and  treasuries. 

The  task  of  elimination  if  not  done  by  ecclesiastical  sur¬ 
gery  will  be  attended  to  in  another  way.  I  was  told  awhile 
ago  that  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the  village  of  M.  thir¬ 
teen  churches  had  been  abandoned.  The  slow  method  by 
starvation  or  spiritual  atrophy  can  be  depended  upon,  and  the 
process  will  be  accelerated  with  the  spread  of  intelligence  and 
a  growing  sense  of  the  folly  and  waste.  Less  discreditable 
for  the  cause,  more  likely  to  conserve  the  units  of  piety  in 
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the  wasting  church,  much  better  for  the  dignity  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  to  attend  to  this  matter  ourselves  than  to  leave  it  to  na¬ 
ture  and  the  contempt  of  men.  Show  to  a  doubting  world 
that  ecclesiastical  policy  is  able  to  rise  above  tradition  and 
personal  feelings  in  order  to  do  the  thing  which  is  right. 
These  churchlets  are  mostly  superfluous.  The  denominations 
which  are  responsible  in  the  several  localities  must  clean  house 
of  this  reproach.  Those  that  have  been  most  active  in  creat¬ 
ing  these  unfortunate  situations  have  perhaps  excelled  in 
missionary  zeal,  but  they  should  not  be  excused  on  that  score. 

There  is  a  percentage  of  small  churches  which  possess  a 
raison  d’etre,  —  but  what?  What  reasons  can  be  given  for 
the  perpetuation  of  any  small  congregation  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  one  which  must  remain  small  at  least  for  many 
years?  How  large  must  a  church  be  to  possess  a  valid  title 
to  existence?  Some  time  ago  a  legal  decision  was  asked  for 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  “  respectable  ”  membership,  —  re¬ 
spectable,  that  is,  in  point  of  numbers.  The  case  was  as  to 
the  right  of  enjoyment  of  a  trust  fund,  and  a  Pennsylvania 
judge  decided  that  the  “  seventeen  persons  petitioning  ”  did 
constitute  a  respectable  number!  This  learned  dictum  will 
hardly  be  held  to  furnish  a  criterion. 

II.  THE  CAUSES. 

When  has  a  church  of  a  hundred  members  or  less  a  valid 
right  to  existence?  Three  reasons  may  be  mentioned. 

1.  When  situated  in  a  sparsely  settled  region  and  minis¬ 
tering  to  those  otherwise  without  adequate  privileges.  But  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it.  is  an  error  to  put  a  new  organization  in 
^  rural  field  when  there  is  one  or  more  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Christian  nearer  than  three  miles. 

2.  When  there  is  a  constituency  of  differing  antecedents 
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or  language;  e.g.  some  of  the  mission  enterprises  for  for¬ 
eigners.  Very  marked  differences  of  custom  and  beliefs,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Friends,  might  justify  separate  organiza¬ 
tions.  And  the  same  ruling  will  be  felt  by  many  as  covering 
a  small  but  needed  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  a  generally 
Protestant  community,  or  vice  versa. 

3.  When  an  already  existing  church  cannot  furnish  re¬ 
ligious  privileges  to  the  surrounding  Christian  public  because 
of  offensively  peculiar  usages  and  tenets  or  its  unwelcome 
attitude  toward  outsiders. 

Difference  in  doctrinal  belief  should  be  allowed  more  weight 
than  difference  of  government,  usage,  or  form.  An  earnest 
Universalist  or  Unitarian  group  in  a  town  strongly  “  Ortho¬ 
dox  ”  might  claim  a  certain  justification  for  building  a 
church,  which  would  be  denied  to  a  like  group  of  Presby¬ 
terians  in  a  Methodist  or  Episcopalian  community.  A  rigid 
Baptist  would  be  pardoned  for  moving  heaven  if  not  earth, 
to  get  a  church  of  his  own  where  a  Congregationalist  need 
not  feel  the  same  stress. 

Two  considerations  have,  in  the  past,  been  advanced  to 
justify  or  applaud  new  enterprises,  but  which  certainly  can¬ 
not  commend  themselves  to-day :  denominationalism  and  seces¬ 
sion. 

When  a  denominational  leader  plants  one  of  his  churches, 
let  him  ask  himself,  Am  I  really  seeking  to  give  Christian 
privileges  to  people  who  need  them,  or  am  I  merely  provid¬ 
ing  a  particular  kind  of  worship  and  preaching  for  people 
already  privileged?  We  need  to  learn  that  a  true  believer 
can  get  edification  in  a  church  with  whose  forms  and  usages 
and  government  he  is  not  very  familiar  and  in  which  are  fea* 
tures  he  does  not  approve.  Could  I  not  find  means  of  grace 
which  God  could  bless  to  my  soul,  if  I  a  Protestant,  —  one  of 
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a  few  Methodists  or  Presbyterians,  for  example,  —  living 
where  a  church  of  my  own  sort  was  inaccessible,  should  be¬ 
come  an  attendant  and  to  a  degree  a  supporter  of  a  nearby 
Roman  Catholic  church?  And  I  should  hope  that  the  case 
could  be  reversed  with  a  similar  if  not  equal  satisfaction. 

When  we  dissect  out  the  real  motive  of  much  church  ex¬ 
tension,  have  we  not  been  more  zealous  of  denominational 
prestige  than  of  the  prestige  of  the  Christian  religion?  Have 
we  not  fostered  such  ill-supported  stations  as  useful  units  in 
our  ecclesiastical  machinery  because,  forsooth,  they  provide 
convenient  places  for  young  clerics  to  secure  experience? 
Have  we  not  criminally  expended  here  much  hard-gotten 
Home  Missionary  funds  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in 
virgin  fields? 

When  a  plea  comes  in  from  a  handful  of  lonely  adherents 
praying  for  help  to  form  a  church  where  they  can  foregather 
to  their  taste,  why  should  not  the  authorities  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Let  them  promptly  visit  the  petitioning  people,  call 
them  together  to  a  communion,  or  love  feast,  and  then  with 
broad  statesmanship  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  point  out  that 
the  interests  of  Christianity  are  more  than  Presbyterianism 
or  Episcopalianism,  and  counsel  them  affectionately  and  firmly 
to  cast  in  their  lot  with  some  accessible  church.  If  what  they 
fondly  call  “  the  faith  of  the  fathers  ”  is  better  than  that  of 
their  Christian  neighbors,  let  them  prove  it  by  becoming  as 
leaven  in  some  less-favored  denomination.  Many  a  pastor 
of  a  village  church  has  thanked  God  for  the  presence  in  his 
flock,  of  people  of  a  different  form  of  faith.  A  dozen  Chris¬ 
tians  without  an  organization  of  their  own  sort,  can  let  their 
light  shine  to  more  effect  by  giving  their  ounce  of  oil  to  some 
lamp  now  weakly  burning  than  by  fixing  up  still  another 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  295.  8 
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feeble  lamp.  The  seven-branched  candlestick  must  not  be 
taken  literally  as  a  symbol  of  village  Christianity. 

The  other  chief  cause  of  superfluous  organizations  is  seces¬ 
sion.  The  history  of  what  the  ungodly  call  church  quarrels 
is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  mysteries  of  Providence  and 
of  human  frailty.  Bees  must  swarm,  and  a  percentage  of 
useful  churches  were  born  in  painful  travail.  Comer  stones 
laid  in  strife  have  been  reconsecrated  in  the  years  and  proved 
that  God  stood  within  the  Shadow  and  made  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him.  The  protoplasmic  cell  of  the  church  sometimes 
multiplies  by  division.  But  the  new  unit  must  have  the  marks 
of  utility  and  spirituality.  How  many  times  disaffection  or 
a  cry  of  heresy  has  broken  a  church  in  twain  where  patience 
and  prayer  would  have  saved  the  day!  When  will  Chris¬ 
tians  learn  that  though  preachers  may  err  and  officials  be 
corrupt,  the  Church  can  be  clung  to  and  loved  and  served? 

Cases  of  abandonment  come  readily  to  mind.  Passers  by 
a  certain  “  Corners  ”  used  to  feel  the  pathos  of  the  decaying 
brown  building  that  once  sheltered  a  band  of  faithful  “  True 
Church  ”  adherents.  I  know  of  one  ambitious  venture  of 
bygone  days  whose  edifice  is  now,  or  was  lately,  a  ware¬ 
house  for  sorting  beans.  There  was  probably  a  sneer  on  the 
lip  of  the  skeptical  when  a  sanctuary  in  another  village  be¬ 
came  an  “  opera  house.”  These  were  not  discarded  shells  of 
organizations  building  roomier  mansions,  but  the  pitiful  lega¬ 
cies  of  churches  that  have  ceased  to  be.  Of  the  planting  of 
these  enterprises  old  men  tell  tales  of  self-denying  devotion. 
Perhaps  their  stern  founders  were  right,  for  each  age  has  its 
call.  But  the  new  day  is  now  with  us  and  brings  its  new 
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III.  REMEDIES. 

Observers  of  village  parishes  wonder  whether  an  element 
of  friendly  competition  may  not  be  wholesome;  and  many 
have  held  that  two  decently  self-supporting  churches,  each 
vigorously  tilling  its  field,  are  better  than  one;  provided  their 
rivalry  is  free  from  rancor,  and  genuine  cooperation  obtains. 
Census  findings  referred  to  above  appear  to  sustain  this  con¬ 
clusion.  In  a  group  of  counties  studied  with  this  in  view, 
taking  communities  of  under  2,500  population  containing 
Protestant  churches  only,  it  was  found  that  the  ratio  of 
church  members  to  population  increases  with  the  number  of 
denominations,  the  most  rapid  rise  by  far  being  from  one- 
denomination  towns  (8.4%)  to  two-denomination  towns 
(22.3%).  Evidently  two-denomination  towns  are  the  better 
for  it!  While  the  tables  refer  to  denominations,  they  doubt¬ 
less  are  equally  true  of  churches,  as  normally  there  is  one 
church  to  a  denomination  in  such  towns. 

A  few  more  considerations  suggest  themselves.  It  may 
be  said  that  an  organization  existing  has  more  rights  than  an 
organization  proposed:  the  burden  of  proof  must  rest  on  the 
newer  church.  Apology  for  a  superfluous  church  is  easier 
than  defense  of  a  new  enterprise  prospectively  superfluous. 
Again,  the  futility  of  a  thing  should  not  be  sophisticated  by 
the  presence  of  unusual  financial  or  other  resources  to  back 
it.  It  does  not  make  it  less  a  crime  to  foist  a  needless  church 
on  a  community  merely  because  there  are  the  means  to  do  it 
with. 

With  whom  must  the  facts  and  conclusions  here  presented 
be  left?  Obviously  with  the  leaders,  the  headquarters  of¬ 
ficials,  the  denominational  authorities!  They  are  lifted  above 
the  narrowing  horizon  of  the  local  church  and  the  individual 
member.  They  catch  the  sweet  breezes  of  interdenomina- 
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tional  comity  and  cooperation.  They  have  learned  through 
varied  fellowship  to  love  and  respect  other  Christian  folds. 
Instructed  in  the  history  of  the  past,  viewing  the  broad  . 
stream  of  Christian  doctrine,  they  can  assign  denomina¬ 
tional  differences  to  their  subordinate  place.  With  their  riper 
Christian  experience  and  deeper  consecration  they  have  in¬ 
sight  into  the  larger  interests  of  the  Kingdom,  and  grace  to 
rise  above  inherited  animosities  and  the  petty  prejudices  and 
infirmities  of  temper  which  we  poor  ordinary  local  Christians 
are  hampered  with.  In  short,  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  superfluous  churches  rests  first  with  the 
men  higher  up! 

Here  and  there  the  task  has  been  faced.  The  body  to 
which  I  belong  (a  Presbytery)  has,  within  a  few  years,  per¬ 
formed  one  such  surgical  operation  without  great  suffering 
on  the  patient’s  part.  It  is  ready  to  operate  elsewhere  as 
Providence  may  guide. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  tact  and  absolutely 
prayerful  spirit  with  which  a  superfluous  church  should  be 
dealt  with.  Feelings  are  to  be  gently  considered,  pious  senti¬ 
ment  instructed  and  enlightened^  and  when  the  deed  is  done, 
then  gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost! 

This  policy  may  seem  to  some  cloistered  souls  like  a  be¬ 
trayal  of  cherished  interests,  a  surrender  to  the  enemy.  Well, 
if  ever  there  was  occasion  for  surrender  on  strategic  grounds 
to  secure  a  better  and  impregnable  position,  here  is  one.  Let 
the  enemy  get  any  comfort  he  can  from  it: — it  only  brings 
nearer  the  day  of  his  discomfiture.  Far  better  than  the  most 
heroic  persistence,  it  will  proclaim  to  the  world  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  a  determination  to  serve  Him  even  to  sacrifice. 

The  whole  business  will  take  long  years  at  best.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  may  be  reluctant,  opinion  will  have  to  be  educated. 
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But  this  thing  can  be  done  and  should  be  done  immediately: 
a  positive  policy  on  this  matter  can  be  determined  on,  for¬ 
mulated  and  published  by  each  denomination,  and  until  it 
does  this,  it  must  bear  the  reproach  of  setting  partisan  ad¬ 
vantage  above  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  in  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York 
in  1914:— 

“  Resolv’ed,  That  the  Synod  of  New  York  expresses  its  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  appropriation  of  Home  Mission  Funds  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  church  in  any  community  of  five  hundred  or  fewer  per¬ 
sons  where  there  exists  another  Church  of  an  evangelical  body, 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  better  fitted  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  except  in  the  case  of  missions  among  foreign-speaking  or 
other  exceptional  groups  of  people.” 

Conservatively  phrased  to  be  sure,  but  it  may  serve  as  illus¬ 
tration  of  something  in  the  way  of  a  proper  policy  and  method. 

There  is  a  rather  cynical  quatrain  which  runs : — 

“  Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 

The  devil  also  builds  a  chapel  there. 

And  ’twill  be  found  upon  examination 
The  latter  has  the  larger  congregation.” 

It  will  be  truer  if  paraphrased: — 

“  Wherever  Christians  build  a  place  of  prayer 
Somebody  soon  erects  another  there. 

And  you  will  hear  in  time  this  observation  / 

That  neither  one  has  half  a  congregation.” 

Suppose  in  the  genesis  of  almost  any  of  our  countless 
overlapping  churches,  ecclesiastical  authorities  whose  sanction 
ratified  the  project  had  first  conferred  with  the  rival  denom¬ 
inations  affected,  and  sought  at  least  their  benediction  on  the 
enterprise;  suppose  they  had  followed  such  obvious  dictate  of 
courtesy  not  to  say  Christian  neighborliness,  “  looking  on  the 
things  of  others”  and  not  just  on  their  own! 
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In  the  case  of  the  local  churches,  where  one  or  the  other 
ought  to  go  but  the  way  seems  closed  for  the  present,  much 
may  be  done  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  ultimate  change. 
Let  the  denominational  superintendents  or  the  bishops  or 
synods,  or  whoever  is  looked  to  for  light  and  leading,  be 
faithful  in  instilling  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  a  broad  con¬ 
ception  of  the  cause  of  religion,  whereby  in  due  season 
the  narrow  loyalty  to  the  church  may  not  die  but  be 
born  again  in  an  apostolical  enthusiasm  for  the  church. 
And  thus  we  shall  hail  the  day  when  neither  differing  forms 
of  organization  and  government  nor  varied  usages  of  wor¬ 
ship,  nor  doctrinal  views  on  matters  wherein  men  of  the 
Spirit  sincerely  differ,  nor  dislike  of  other  peoples’  religious 
ways,  shall  hinder  in  any  way  whatsoever  the  cooperation 
of  all  churches,  and  it  shall  be  the  natural  thing  for  organi¬ 
zations  that  on  calm  judgment  are  found  superfluous,  to  com¬ 
bine  or  merge,  or  cease  to  be.  Thus  shall  we  put  an  end  to 
a  just  reproach  that  attaches  to  Christ’s  Church  in  some 
thousands  of  communities. 

The  day  of  such  practical  sense  and  Christian  comity  has 
.dawned  brightly  on  most  foreign  mission  fields.  Joint  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Boards  are  attending  to  this  matter,  and  the 
missionaries,  being  live  wires,  will  mostly  put  up  with  noth¬ 
ing  less.  It  is  high  time  that  the  entire  Home  Church 
met  this  insistent  demand.  “  Is  there  no  central  Board  of 
Strategy  in  our  Protestant  churches  ?  ”  said  an  observant 
critic  to  me  the  other  day,  “  which  has  the  knowledge  and 
the  power  to  determine  the  placing  of  new  institutions  or  the 
amalgamation  of  old  ?  ”  Surely  there  ought  to  be ! 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

WRIGHT’S  “  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WORK.”  ^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  EDWARD  TODD,  A.M.,  AND 
WARREN  UPHAM,  A.M.,  D.SC. 

The  Story  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  recent  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  autobiographies,  for  Professor 
Wright  is  a  man  of  versatile  talent,  having  attained  distinc¬ 
tion  in  several  fields.  He  is  a  ready  writer,  simple  in  lan¬ 
guage,  clear  in  statement,  logical  and  scholarly.  He  has  had 
unusual  facilities  for  pursuing  his  chosen  studies.  Born 
January  22,  1838,  he  has  nearly  finished  his  eighth  decade. 
He  has  lived  when  history  has  been  making  rapidly,  and 
with  tireless  energy  he  has  wrought  his  share  in  it. 

His  first,  sketches  are  of  frontier  life  in  eastern  New 
York  seventy  years  ago.  When  ready  for  college,  he  was 
drawn  to  Oberlin  by  the  interest  which  some  of  his  relatives 
had  taken  in  the  views  for  which  Oberlin  stood,  viz.,  anti¬ 
slavery,  coeducation,  whole-hearted  consecration,  and  New- 
school  theology. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted,  but  was 
early  stricken  with  pneumonia,  which  prevented  further  ser¬ 
vice.  After  his  graduation  from  Oberlin  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  1862,  he  served  as  pastor  ten  years  in  a  little  town 
in  northern  Vermont,  and  a  second  decade  at  Andover,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  first  position  gave  him  time  for  reading  and 
study,  and  also  for  practical  work  with  his  parishioners.  The 
second  brought  him  in  close  acquaintance  with  leaders  of 
religious  thought  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  while 

*  The  Story  of  My  Life  and  Work.  By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  F.G.S.A.  12mo.  Pp.  xvl,  460.  Oberlin:  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
Company.  1916.  |2.00,  postpaid. 
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articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  won  their  admiration 
and  grew  into  volumes  which  found  wide  acceptance  with 
thoughtful  laymen  and  became  textbooks  in  Christian  Evi¬ 
dences,  as  the  subject  was  usually  called  in  those  days. 

Through  the  proximity  of  the  Essex  Institute  (Salem) 
and  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  he  became  favor¬ 
ably  known  to  numerous  prominent  scientific  men.  This  re¬ 
sulted  from  his  original  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  a 
puzzling  glacial  deposit  (locally  known  as  Indian  Ridge) 
near  Andover. 

In  1880  Professor  J.  P.  Lesley,  state  geologist  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  invited  him  to  join  with  another  of  the  Survey  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  southern  limit  of  the  glacial  drift  across  that  State. 
Soon  after,  having  accepted  the  call  to  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  Greek  in  his  Alma  Mater,  he  was  asked  by  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  of  Cleveland  to  trace  at 
their  expense  the  same  boundary  across  Ohio.  This  led  to  his 
engagement  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  the 
same  work  across  Indiana  and  Illinois.  This  he  did  during 
his  summer  vacations,  the  Government  publishing  his  report 
as  Bulletin  No.  58  in  1890. 

In  1886,  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  assistance  of  a 
wealthy  friend  he  visited  Muir  Glacier  in  Alaska.  His  re¬ 
port  upon  it  aroused  much  interest,  and  the  following  winter 
he  was  invited  to  give  a  course  of  Lectures  before  the  Lowell 
Institute  in  Boston  on  “  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America.” 
These  lectures  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  comprehensive  work 
on  the  same  subject,  which  was  published  by  the  Appletons 
in  1889  in  a  finely  illustrated  volume  of  700  pages.  It  was 
eagerly  read  at  home  and  abroad  and  caused  its  author  to  be 
favorably  known  throughout  the  scientific  world.  This  is 
now  in  its  fifth  edition,  having  a  constant  sale. 

In  all  of  his  study  of  glacial  deposits,  archaeology  and  the 
antiquity  of  man  have  been  a  prominent  factor  in  his  inter¬ 
est.  At  several  localities  from  New  Jersey  to  Kansas  human 
remains  are  believed  to  have  been  found  so  mingled  with 
glacial  material  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  man  had 
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been  contemporaneous  with  the  latter  part  of  the  Ice  age  in 
North  America,  as  he  had  previously  been  found  to  have  been 
in  Europe.  The  facts  were  presented  in  another  course  of 
lectures  on  “  The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man  ”  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  and  in  the  publication  of  “  Man  and  the  Gla¬ 
cial  Period  ”  by  the  Appletons  as  one  of  the  International 
Scientific  Series. 

The  more  significant  relics  of  Glacial  Man  which  Dr. 
Wright  looks  upon  as  genuine  are  human  implements  found 
in  the  gravel  terrace  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey ;  at  Steuben¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  in  a  high  terrace  of  the  Ohio;  at  New  Comers- 
town,  on  the  Tuscarawas,  and  at  Loveland,  on  the  Little 
Miami ;  human  bones  in  the  loess  near  Lansing,  Kansas,  and 
near  Florence,  Nebraska ;  and  an  earthen  figurine  from  the 
depth  of  more  than  300  feet,  under  sand  covered  by  a  thin 
capping  of  lava,  near  Nampa,  Idaho.  It  is  fair  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  students  of  these  cases  consider  them  not 
proven.  But  the  author’s  statement  of  the  evidence  here  and 
elsewhere  is  deserving  of  more  candid  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion  than  is  sometimes  given  it.  He  is  by  no  means  alone  in 
defending  the  authenticity  of  the  discoveries. 

In  1899,  through  the  generosity  of  his  friend,  S.  Prentiss 
Baldwin,  he  took  a  trip  around  the  world,  with  his  son  as 
a  companion.  He  visited  Japan,  China,  Manchuria,  Siberia 
as  far  east  as  Omsk,  thence  by  a  tarantass  drive  of  1,400 
miles  he  went  south  to  Samarkand  and  west  to  Baku  and 
Trebizond  and  through  the  Caucasus  Mountains  to  Petrograd, 
and  thence  to  Odessa  and  Constantinople  and  Palestine.  His 
purpose  was  to  settle  some  questions  concerning  the  former 
extent  of  glaciers,  the  distribution  of  loess,  etc. 

One  result  of  the  trip  was  a  large  two-volume  work  on 
“Asiatic  Russia,”  of  which  the  first  edition  was  quickly  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  author  gives  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  He  found  them  prosperous  and  religious,  having 
flourishing  churches,  the  best  religious  music  in  the  world, 
the  Bible  well  circulated,  excellent  libraries  and  museums  in 
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all  the  large  cities  and  towns,  and  temperance  prevalent 
among  large  classes. 

Among  the  scientific  results  of  this  expedition,  he  empha¬ 
sizes  the  very  limited  extent  of  former  glaciation  in  northern 
Asia,  the  absence  of  glaciers  in  Mongolia  and  southern  Si¬ 
beria,  where  they  had  been  provisionally  marked  by  Geikie. 
and  concludes,  that  while  much  of  the  loess  in  China  is  eolian, 
at  lower  levels  it  is  aqueous,  and  that  in  Siberia  and  Turke¬ 
stan  it  seems  to  have  been  washed  from  the  mountains  on  the 
southeast  and  deposited  in  deltas  formed  in  a  shallow  sea 
which  then  covered  the  region  to  the  north.  In  harmony 
with  this  theory  he  found  an  old  beach  near  Trebizond  025 
feet  above  the  sea.  This  has  since  been  corroborated  and 
extended  by  other  eminent  scientists. 

He  would  connect  these  traces  of  a  shallow  sea  with  the 
“  Rubble  Drift  ”  of  Prestwich  in  western  Europe  and  the 
destruction  of  ancient  life  near  Palermo,  Sicily,  as  evidence 
of  a  great  temporary  inundation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Gla¬ 
cial  period,  either  one  or  several  successively,  of  which  the' 
Noachian  deluge  may  have  been  a  portion. 

While  we  may  admit  the  force  of  the  author’s  reasoning, 
to  many  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  these  inundations 
could  have  been  so  brief  as  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the 
Scripture  account.  Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ortho¬ 
dox  interpreters,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  Bible 
teaches  that  it  was  coextensive  with  the  distribution  of  man 
at  that  time ;  since  it  mentions  people,  the  Emim,  Anakim, 
Rephaim,  and  others  who  are  not  included  among  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Noah ;  and  Professor  A.  Guyot  years  ago  taught 
that  Noah  was  perhaps  the  progenitor  of  the  white  race  only. 

The  ripest  fruitage  of  this  Asiatic  expedition  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  the  Stone  Lectures  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  in  1904,  and  after  revision  published  as  “  Scientific 
Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History”  (now  in  its  3d 
edition). 

Dr.  Wright  appropriately  closes  with  a  statement  of  his 
creed  both  religious  and  scientific.  His  scientific  creed  is. 
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briefly,  that  the  primal,  self-existent,  eternal  Reality  was 
spiritual  and  personal;  that  God  created  the  elements  out  of 
which  have  been  evolved  the  universe;  that  life  was  also 
created  with  the  capacity  of  evolving  myriad  forms,  but  not 
certainly  specific  forms,  by  the  action  of  inherent  forces  of 
nature  alone;  that  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  organic  con¬ 
nection  between  Man  and  the  lower  animals,  “  man  with  his 
present  physical  and  spiritual  characteristics  appeared  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  earth,  at  no  very  distant  time,  as  geologists 
count  time  ” ;  that  there  was  a  Glacial  epoch  which  was  so 
exceptional  in  its  occurrences  as  to  render  many  archaeolog¬ 
ical  estimates  of  time  untrustworthy,  and  that  it  continued 
down  to  historic  times. 

James  E.  Todd. 

Laurence,  Kansas. 


Through  forty  years  I  have  had  acquaintance  and  associa¬ 
tion  with  Professor  George  Frederick  Wright,  whose  mature 
life  has  been  primarily  devoted  for  fifty-five  years  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry  and  to  teaching  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  harmony  of  science  and  revela¬ 
tion,  but  whose  chosen  diversion  during  all  this  long  time 
has  been  practical  field  observations  and  writings  in  glacial 
geology. 

By  his  numerous  glacial  essays,  state  and  United  States 
reports,  and  more  extended  popular  books  on  the  Ice  Age 
and  the  antiquity  of  man,  Professor  Wright  has  attained  an 
assured  leadership  in  the  branch  of  geology  that  deals  with 
the  Quaternary  era,  in  which  the  Glacial  period  and  the 
origin  of  man  attract  the  interest  of  all  readers.  Here  his 
service  to  the  world  ranks  beside  that  of  James  Geikie,  of 
Lamplugh,  Falsan,  Penck,  Nikitin,  De  Geer,  Holst,  and 
Brogger,  leaders  in  glacial  geolc^'  in  Great  Britain  and 
central  and  northern  Europe. 

Professor  Wright’s  glacial  studies  were  stimulated  during 
the  ten  years  of  his  pastorate  in  northern  Vermont  by  the 
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interesting-  nature  of  the  field  surrounding  him.  He  was  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  wide  opening  between  the  Green  Mountains  and 
the  Adirondacks,  leading  from  the  level  plains  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  region  through  that  of  the  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson  Valley  far  down  into  the  State  of  New  York.  With 
this  whole  region  he  became  intimately  acquainted  during  his 
summer  vacations.  Concerning  the  glacial  phenomena  of  this 
region  he  writes: — 

“  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  events 
during  the  recession  of  the  continental  glacier,  we  interpret  the 
facts  as  follows:  The  retreat  of  the  ice  was  accompanied  both  hy 
the  withdrawal  of  the  southern  front,  and  by  the  lowering  of  the 
surface  by  melting.  Thus  the  mountain  tops  would  at  length 
reappear  above  the  glacial  tongue  which  filled  the  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley.  One  result  of  this  would  be  that  the  reflected  heat  of  the 
sunshine  from  the  mountain  sides  would  make  the  ice  lower  at  the 
margins  than  in  the  middle,  so  that  there  would  be  established 
lines  of  drainage  along  the  sides,  with  the  ice  maintaining  the 
level  on  one  side  of  the  stream  and  the  mountain  on  the  other. 
Marginal  lakes  would  likewise  be  formed  at  these  levels  on  the 
serrated  flanks  of  the  mountains.  And  such  are  found  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Green  Mountains  up  to  a  level  of  one  thousand  feet 
or  more.  At  the  time  when  I  became  familiar  with  these  gravel 
terraces  it  was  generally  supposed  that  they  Indicated  a  former 
submergence  to  that  extent  below  the  ocean,  and  hence  they  were 
called  ‘  marine  terraces.'  If  I  had  only  known  their  proper  ex¬ 
planation  during  those  first  ten  years  of  my  ministerial  labor  it 
would  have  lent  a  wonderful  charm  to  the  recreation  of  vacations 
and  blue  Mondays,  and  would  have  afforded  me  abundant  material 
to  interest  the  members  of  my  parish  both  young  and  old  ”  (pp. 
124-125). 

Wright’s  second  field  of  pastoral  work,  extending  through 
ten  years,  from  1873  to  1881,  was  in  Andover,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  adjoining  the  south  side  of  the  Merrimack  River, 
There  a  very  interesting  subject  of  glacial  investigations  was 
found  in  a  remarkable  series  of  gravel  and  sand  ridges,  knolls, 
and  small  hills,  reaching,  as  explorations  later  showed,  from 
Malden  and  Melrose  northward  to  Andover,  Lawrence,  and 
Methuen,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  continuing  into 
New  Hampshire.  This  series  of  kames,  later  called  eskers, 
was  first  extendedly  described  by  Wright  in  a  paper  entitled 
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“  Indian  Ridge  and  its  Continuations,”  published  in  1875  by 
the  Essex  Institute.  The  next  year  he  published  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  a  more 
full  account,  with  three  maps,  of  these  eskers,  and  of  an¬ 
other  nearly  parallel  series  eight  to  ten  miles  farther  east, 
running  from  Beverly  and  Wenham  northward  to  cross  the 
Merrimack  River  in  the  east  part  of  Haverhill,  and  likewise 
extending  onward  in  New  Hampshire,  to  an  entire  length  of 
fully  forty  miles.  In  1878  this  subject  and  its  maps  were 
also  presented  in  the  third  volume  of  “  The  Geology  of  New 
Hampshire.” 

The  origin  of  the  eskers,  studied  out  at  nearly  the  same 
time  by  Hummel  and  Holst  in  Sweden,  James  Geikie  in 
Great  Britain,  Wright  in  northeastern  Massachusetts,  Stone 
in  Maine,  and  the  present  writer  in  New  Hampshire,  was 
by  deposition  of  their  gravel  and  sand  in  the  ice-walled  chan¬ 
nels  of  glacial  rivers  near  their  mouths. 

In  1881,  by  invitation  of  Professor  J.  P.  Lesley,  director 
of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  Wright 
spent  his  summer  vacation  in  geologic  field  work  with  Henry 
Carvill  Lewis  in  tracing  the  terminal  moraine  of  our  conti¬ 
nental  glacier  across  that  state.  Their  report,  prepared  by 
Lewis,  is  Volume  Z  in  the  Survey  publications,  entitled  “  The 
Terminal  Moraine  in  Pennsylvania  and  Western  New  York,” 
with  an  appended  paper  by  Wright  on  its  continuation  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  thus  including  a  part  of  his  later  work 
previous  to  1884,  when  this  report  was  published. 

These  very  important  contributions  in  description  and 
mapping  of  the  marginal  drift  had  been  preceded  in  1878  by 
studies  of  Chamberlin  on  a.  part  of  this  transcontinental  mo¬ 
rainic  series  in  Wisconsin ;  in  1879  by  the  present  writer  on 
the  two  nearly  parallel  moraines  of  Cape  Cod,  Nantucket, 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  Long  Island ;  and  in  1880  by  Cook 
on  the  course  of  the  outermost  moraine  across  New  Jersey. 

Since  1907,  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Carnegie  Fund,  he  has 
continued  his  active  interest  and  frequent  publications  in  this 
branch  of  geolog\'.  His  most  widely  known  work,  “  The  Ice 
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Age  in  North  America  and  its  Bearings  upon  the  Antiquity 
of  Man/’  first  issued  in  1889,  reached  its  revised  and  enlarged 
fifth  edition  in  1911,  with  many  new  maps  and  illustrations. 
In  1913  he  published  more  full  studies  in  a  part  of  this  great 
field,  entitled  “  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man.”  His  latest 
book,  the  autobiography,  contains  plentiful  summaries  of 
these  lifelong  researches,  the  recreations  and  yet  very  earnest 
pursuits  of  a  pastor  and  theological  teacher. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  last  book  is  entitled  “  My  Creed,” 
comprised  in  nineteen  sections  or  articles.  In  five  of  these 
articles,  numbered  6  to  10,  with  comments  following  each. 
Professor  Wright  presents  his  beliefs  in  the  fields  of  biologic 
evolution,  anthropology,  and  glacial  geology,  which  therefore 
are  here  copied  as  his  mature  conclusions  from  fifty  years 
devoted  largely  to  these  sciences. 

“  6.  7  believe  that,  after  the  introduction  of  life  into  the  world, 
there  was  an  orderly  progress  from  lower  to  higher  forms,  as,  in 
the  geological  ages,  conditions  became  favorable  for  their  main¬ 
tenance.  But  I  do  not  have  sufficient  evidence  to  believe  that  this 
progress  has  been  due  wholly  to  the  inherent  forces  of  nature. 

“  I  would  not,  however,  set  hard  and  fast  limits  to  the  power  of 
variation  In  plants  and  animals,  and  to  the  power  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  in  preserving  variations  adapted  to  new  conditions.  Since 
we  know  that  man,  by  selection  and  protecting  care,  can  produce 
in  species  such  varieties  as  we  have  in  domestic  plants  and  animals, 
we  would  not  say  that  the  CreatoV  may  not  go  farther  in  the  use 
of  natural  forces  to  produce  variations  which  we  should  call  spe¬ 
cies, —  the  difference  between  varieties  and  species  being  largely 
one  of  definition. 

“  7.  7.  believe  that,  whatever  may  be  true  about  some  organic 
connection  beUceen  man  and  some  unknown  species  of  anthropoid 
apes,  man  with  his  present  physical  and  spiritual  characteristics 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  earth,  at  no  very  distant  period,  as  geolo¬ 
gists  count  time. 

“  The  peculiar  characteristics  both  of  mind  and  body  which  con¬ 
stitute  man  are  too  numerous  and  peculiar  to  have  come  in  by  slow 
Increments.  The  average  human  brain  weighs  three  times  as  much 
as  the  average  brain  of  the  gorilla.  The  average  brain  capacity 
of  the  earliest  prehistoric  skulls  yet  discovered  is  equal  to  that  of 
existing  races.  The  upright  position  of  man;  his  free  and  shorter 
arms,  with  the  delicately  adjusted  thumb  and  fingers  upon  the 
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extremity;  his  well-developed  lower  limbs,  and  the  broad-soled  foot 
with  the  stiff  projecting  big  toe;  the  absence  of  a  hairy  covering, 
together  with  the  mental  capacities  enabling  man  to  make  fire  at 
will,  to  construct  Implements  of  stone  and  bone  and  wood,  create 
spoken  language  and  means  of  perpetuating  his  thoughts  by  hiero¬ 
glyphs  and  alphabetical  characters;  especially  his  powers  of  In¬ 
ductive  reasoning  by  which  he  learns  the  courses  of  the  stars  and 
studies  the  history  of  the  earth  In  its  rocky  strata,  and  through  a 
variety  of  sciences  learns  the  history  of  man  In  the  past  and  fore¬ 
casts  his  future  both  in  this  world  and  the  next  —  such  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  bodily  and  mental  characteristics  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  piecemeal.  Without  the  mental  characteristics  those 
of  the  body  would  be  disadvantageous.  Without  the  bodily  char¬ 
acteristics,  the  mental  developments  would  be  useless.  Such  com¬ 
plicated  accidental  combinations  are  Inconceivable.  They  can  occur 
only  as  the  product  of  design,  which  is  equivalent  to  creation. 

“  8.  I  believe  in  a  Glacial  epoch,  the  magnitude  and  complica¬ 
tion  of  whose  effects  few  as  yet  begin  to  comprehend. 

"  It  would  seem  incredible.  If  the  evidence  were  not  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  that  the  warm  climate  of  the  Tertiary  period  should  have  been 
succeeded  by  climatic  conditions  which  compelled  the  snows  of  the 
north  to  accumulate  till  they  pushed  the  vast  mass  of  glacial  ice, 
a  mile  thick,  in  North  America,  down  to  New  York  City,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Carbondale  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  and  Topeka  in 
Kansas,  covering  in  all  four  million  square  miles;  and  in  Europe 
fllling  the  North  Sea  and  covering  the  British  Isles  almost  down 
to  the  latitude  of  London,  and  extending  to  the  mountain  barriers 
south  of  Berlin  In  the  center  of  Germany,  and  to  Kiev  In  Russia, 
covering,  in  all,  two  million  square  miles.  But  such  are  the  facts. 

“  9.  I  believe  that  the  conditions  of  the  Glacial  epoch  were  so 
abnormal  that  they  render  nugatory  a  vast  amount  of  reasoning 
by  which  archwologists  draw,  from  present  conditions,  inferences 
concerning  the  events  of  the  past. 

“  In  connection  with  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  glacial  Ice, 
there  was  a  great  destruction  of  animal  species  that  were  contem¬ 
poraries  of  man,  and  a  remarkable  development  and  redistribution 
of  species  both  of  plants  and  animals.  There  Is  abundant  evidence 
that  great  changes  of  land  level  occurred  in  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  first  in  its  depression  during  the  accumulation  and  climax 
of  the  period,  and  again  In  its  rtelevation  after  its  close.  This 
postglacial  depression  amounted  to  600  feet  at  Montreal,  and  1,000 
feet  farther  north  in  America  and  in  corresponding  latitudes  In 
northern  Europe;  while  there  Is  distinct  evidence  of  a  depression 
In  Central  Asia,  amounting  to  700  feet,  and  much  evidence  of  Its 
extension  to  2,000  feet.  At  the  same  time,  the  floods  connected 
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with  the  final  melting  of  the  Ice  were  perfectly  enormous  In  their 
amount,  and  incalculable  In  their  destructive  effects  on  animal 
life.  During  that  period  the  Missouri  River  was  compelled  to 
handle,  during  the  summer  months,  twenty-five  times  Its  present 
volume  of  water,  causing  Hoods  200  feet  In  height;  while  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  was  compelled,  at  the  same  time,  to  dispose  of  sixty 
times  its  present  volume.  Let  him  who  can,  picture  to  himself 
the  significance  of  these  facts. 

“  10.  7  believe  that  the  Glacial  epoch  continued  down  to  his¬ 
torical  times. 

“  The  evidence  Is  such  as  should  convince  any  one  who  candidly 
considers  all  the  facts,  that  glacial  ice  did  not  retreat  from  south¬ 
ern  Sweden  until  7,000  years  ago.  Nor  did  it  retreat  from  central 
New  York  and  northern  Minnesota  at  a  much  earlier  date.  It  Is 
still  retreating  at  a  rapid  rate  In  Alaska,  the  Muir  Glacier  having 
retired  seven  miles  and  a  half  In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
nearly  all  the  other  glaciers  proportionally.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  when  the  civilization  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and'  Central  Asia 
was  at  Its  height,  the  most  populous  present  progressive  centers 
of  the  world  were  buried  beneath  a  glacial  covering.  Any  one  who 
draws  inferences  concerning  the  earliest  history  of  mankind,  with¬ 
out  duly  considering  these  facts,  and  others  correlated  with  them, 
is  sure  to  be  misled”  (pp.  421-426). 

The  comment  on  a  later  article  of  the  Creed  refers  to  the 
wonderful  harmony  of  the  Bible  account  of  the  creation  with 
the  recent  development  of  exact  knowledge  in  astronomy, 
geology,  and  physical  science.  This  is  nearly  the  same  in 
its  central  thought  with  what  Dana  had  long  ago  written  in 
his  Manual  of  Geology,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  the  Divine  origin  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  To  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  it  seems  an 
incontrovertible  testimony,  affirmed  by  Professor  Wright  as 
follows,  that  at  least  the  story  of  the  creation  is  a  revelation 
from  God. 

”  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  stands  unrivalled,  as  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  brief  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  world  up  to  the  Introduction  of  man.  No  unaided 
human  Intellect  could,  in  the  period  when  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  was  written,  have  framed  a  cosmogony  with  which  modern 
science  could  find  so  little  fault”  (p.  427). 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

‘  CRITICAL  NOTE. 

SOME  SUBSTITUTIONS  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  TEXTS. 

In  previous  papers  a  number  of  cases  of  textual  substitu¬ 
tion  have  been  examined.  The  present  article  will  be  devoted 
to  some  further  instances.  We  shall  find  that  in  some  cases, 
at  any  rate,  our  textual  authorities  display  a  good  deal  of 
hesitancy,  and  that  the  true  reading  often  persists  by  the  side 
of  the  alteration.  But  this  is  not  always  so.  There  are  pas¬ 
sages  where  we  can  see,  in  spite  of  the  consentient  testimony 
of  all  the  authorities,  that  a  change  has  taken  place,  and  there 
are  others  where  we  can  only  speak  with  less  certainty  and 
suggest  a  greater  or  less  probability.  In  some  places  we  shall 
be  dealing  with  alterations  that  have  been  recognized  by  other 
writers,  but  in  more  than  one  passage  the  views  expressed  will, 
so  far  as  I  know,  be  enunciated  for  the  first  time. 

We  may  begin  by  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
series  of  passages  the  LXX  or  its  Hebrew  original  refused  to 
apply  the  term  “  god  ”  to  certain  deities  of  other  nations  where 
the  original  text  clearly  used  it.  In  Num.  xxv.  2  the  Mas- 
soretic  text,  in  connection  with  the  Moabite  women,  speaks  of 
“  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods  ”  and  worshiping  “  their  gods.” 
Jerome,  perhaps  more  correctly,  reads  ”  their  sacrifices,”  but 
retains  the  second  “  gods.”  The  LXX,  however,  will  have 
none  of  this.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse,  n  only  has 
”  gods,”  and  all  the  other  Septuagintal  authorities  read  ”  idols.” 
In  the  latter  all  the  Septuagintal  texts,  without  exception,  have 
“  idols.”  Similar  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  the  Sep¬ 
tuagintal  Dan.  iii.  18 ;  v.  4,  23 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  19,  and  other  pas¬ 
sages.  In  1  Kings  xi.  33  Ashtoreth  is  the  goddess  of  the 
Sidonians  in  the  Massoretic  text,  but  their  “  abomination  ”  in 
the  LXX,  which  in  the  same  verse  speaks  of  ”  the  idols  of 
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Moab,  and  their  king  [=  Malkom],  an  offense  of  the  children 
of  Ammon.”  The  Massoretic  text  and  Vulgate  have  “  god  ” 
in  each  case. 

A  moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  in  each  of  these 
instances  the  Greek  reading  is  the  worse.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  terms  as  “  abomination  ”  were  never  applied 
in  any  age  or  country  by  a  devout  worshiper  to  the  object  of 
his  adoration,  and  a  great  master  of  style  would  not  use  the 
term  in  such  a  connection.  This  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  true 
text  in  many  other  passages. 

The  LXX  gfives  1  Kings  xi.  7  and  5  in  the  following  form : 
“  5  Then  Solomon  built  a  high  place  for  Chamos,  an  idol  of 
Moab,  and  for  their  king  [=  Malkom],  an  idol  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,  6  and  for  Astarte  an  abomination  of  the  Sidon- 
ians.”  Presumably  the  original  text  had  god  (goddess,  as  we 
should  say  of  Astarte)  in  each  case.  We  should  not  think  of 
“  abomination  ”  as  the  text  of  the  original  author,  but  as  a 
later  substitution.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  Hebrew  of 
verse  33,  where  we  find  Ashtoreth,  Chemosh,  and  Milcom  men¬ 
tioned  again  with  the  appropriate  term  god  (goddess).  The 
Vulgate  reads  as  follows  in  1  Kings  xi. :  “  5  but  Solomon 
worshiped  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  and  Moloch 
the  idol  of  the  Ammonites.  ...  7  Then  Solomon  built  a  high 
place  to  Chamos,  the  idol  of  Moab,  in  the  mount  which  is  op¬ 
posite  Jerusalem,  and  to  Moloch,  the  idol  of  the  children  of 
Ammon.”  It  will  be  noted  that  we  here  have  “  idol,”  not,  as 
in  the  Hebrew,  “  abomination.”  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  Vulgate  generally  has  an  offensive  phrase  where 
the  Massoretic  reading  is  one  of  the  words  for  abomination. 
If  the  printed  Vulgate  correctly  represents  Jerome’s  render¬ 
ing,  the  question  will  arise,  what  Hebrew  he  had  before  him. 

In  3  Kings  xxiii.  13  we  again  find  these  foreign  deities 
enumerated.  Hebrew  and  Greek  (with  unimportant  varia¬ 
tions)  have  “  abomination  ”  in  each  case,  but  in  the  third 
instance  Lucifer  reads  simulacra  (image).  The  Vulgate,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  “  idolo  .  .  .  oifensioni  .  .  .  abominationi” 
for  the  three  words. 
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The  case  of  2  Kings  xxiii.  24,  “  the  idols  and  all  the  abomina¬ 
tions  that  were  spied  in  the  land  of  Judah,”  seems  to  me  more 
doubtful.  “  Abominations  ”  is  the  reading  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin :  “  gods  ”  would  not  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  “  graven 
images  ”  would  make  excellent  sense,  and  the  removal  might 
be  due  to  the  commandment.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  this 
must,  however,  remain  very  uncertain.  I  confess  that,  for 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  unlikely  that  “  abominations  ”  is  the 
original  text. 

In  Jer.  iv.  1  we  read:  “if  thou  wilt  put  away  thine  abomi¬ 
nations  from  my  presence.”  This  is  supported  by  the  LXX. 
But  Duhm  and  Giesebrecht  both  think  that  the  “  abomina¬ 
tions  ”  are  images  of  idols.  The  Vulgate  reads  "  offendicula.*" 
Here  the  context  points  to  concrete  objects  like  graven  images 
as  being  probably  the  original  object  of  the  verb. 

Concrete  objects,  again,  must  be  meant  in  vii.  30:  “they 
have  put  their  abominations  in  thine  house,”  and  again  Jerome 
has  “  offendicula.’* 

In  xxxii.  (LXX  xxxix.)  34  the  phrase  recurs:  “They 
placed  their  abominations  in  the  house,”  etc.,  and  this  time 
Jerome  is  even  more  explicit.  “Idola  sua”  is  his  rendering. 

It  is  submitted  that  in  all  these  cases  some  word  like  “  gp'aven 
images  ”  is  required. 

In  Ezek.  vii.  20  the  textual  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the , 
presence  of  two  alternative  substitutions  in  our  Hebrew  which 
speaks  of  the  “  images  of  their  abominations,  their  detestable 
things,”  not  “  and  their  detestable  things.”  The  original  LXX 
seems  to  have  had  one  word  only.  Jerome  reads  **  imagines 
abominationum  suarum  et  simulacrarum''  Perhaps  “  gods  ” 
was  the  original  reading. 

There  are  other  passages  in  Ezekiel  which  must  be  regarded 
as  extremely  doubtful,  but  they  would  best  be  considered  by 
an  editor  of  the  text  of  the  prophet’s  book,  as  the  phenomena 
are  complex  and  would  require  the  study  of  other  subjects 
that  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 

Almost  the  most  convincing  example  of  all  is  to  be  found  in 
Isa.  xliv.  19,  where  the  parallel  passages  (ver.  15,  17 ;  cp.  10) 
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enable  us  to  restore  the  true  text  god.  It  is  in  the  great 
argument  against  idolaters,  and  the  prophet  says:  “15  he 
maketh  a  god  and  worshipeth  it ;  he  maketh  a  graven  image 
and  falleth  down  thereto  ^ .  .  and  the  residue  he  maketh  a  god 
[even  his  graven  image]  he  falleth  down  unto  it  and  wor¬ 
shipeth,  and  prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith,  Deliver  me;  for  thou 
art  my  god  .  .  .  19  .  .  .  neither  is  there  knowledge  nor  under¬ 
standing  to  say,  I  have  burned  part  of  it  in  the  fire ;  yea,  also, 
I  have  baked  bread  upon  the  coals  thereof;  I  have  roasted 
flesh  and  eaten  it:  and  shall  I  make  the  residue  thereof  an 
abomination f  Shall  I  fall  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree?” 
Clearly  the  speech  could  not  have  had  “  abomination  ”  orig¬ 
inally,  and  Jerome,  in  fact,  reads  “  idoluni.”  But  sense,  con¬ 
text,  parallelism,  imperatively  demand  god. 

There  are  a  few  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  where  similar 
phenomena  may  be  observed.  Exodus  viii.  33  was  discussed 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1915  (pp.  108  f.).  In 
Deut.  xxix.  IG  (17),  “Ye  saw  their  and  their  idols,  wood 
and  stone,  silver  and  gold,”  we  should  clearly  restore  either 
“  gods  ”  or  (more  probably)  “  graven  images  ”  for  “  abomin¬ 
ations.”  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  16  is  a  more  doubtful  case.  Yet 
I  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  poet  wrote  “  with  abomination 
provoked  they  him  to  anger.”  On  the  other  hand,  in  Lev.  xviii. 
30,  “  the  statutes  of  the  abominations  which  were  done  before 
you  ”  cannot  possibly  be  authentic ;  but  this  is  a  much  glossed 
passage,  and  if  we  could  see  the  autograph  of  the  chapter,  it 
would  probably  present  a  very  different  appearance  from  any 
of  our  extant  texts. 

Another  obvious  substitution  is  to  be  found  in  3  Chron.  xv. 
8,  “  he  put  away  all  the  abominations  [Jerome,  idola]  out  of  all 
the  land  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  .  .  .  and  he  renewed  the  altar 
of  the  Lord.”  Jerome’s  “  idols  ”  hits  the  mark.  Some  word 
like  “  graven  images  ”  seems  necessary.  So  too  we  should 
probably  restore  some  such  word  in  3  Chron.  xxxiv.  33, 
“  Josiah  took  away  all  the  abominations.’* 

^  This  phrase  may  be  a  gloss. 

London.,  England.  Harold  M.  Wiener. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Problem  of  Christianity.  By  Josiah  Royce,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  two  volumes.  12mo.  Pp.  xlvi,  425 ;  vi,  442.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914. 

This  important  two-volumed  work  is  expressly  announced 
by  its  distinguished  author  as  a  philosophy  of  religion  (vol. 
i.  pp.  4,  45).  It  is  written  with ‘the  ability  and  thought  qual¬ 
ities  which  made  its  author  famous.  The  style,  however, 
while  lucid  and  graphic,  is  marked  by  a  certain  tendency  to 
diffuseness  and  repetition  which  some  severe  compression 
would  have  desirably  removed.  Royce  singles  out,  in  a  way 
that  will  seem  curious  to  many  minds,  “  the  three  central 
ideas  of  Christianity,”  as  they  appeared  to  him.  First,  there 
is  the  idea  of  the  Church,  or,  in  Royce’s  favorite  phrase,  the 
“  Beloved  Community,”  in  and  by  which  alone,  on  his  view, 
salvation  is  to  be  found.  “  Man  the  community  is  the  source 
of  salvation  ”  (vol.  i.  p.  405).  ”  This  conscious  spiritual  com¬ 
munity  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  is 
the  essential  source  of  the  salvation  of  the  individual”  (vol. 
i.  p.  40()).  Royce  does  not  justify  his  declinature  to  start 
from  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  His  position, 
that  individual  Christians  are  made  by  the  Church,  is  an  un- 
Protestant  one,  which  latter  is,  that  individual  Christians  are 
made  by  God  through  the  Church  as  means.  He  is  in  dan¬ 
ger,  in  emphasizing  the  Churchly  community  as  he  does,  of 
making  Christianity  a  system  too  external  to  us,  too  little  a 
life  within  us.  Truth  must  be  personalized  in  the  individual. 
His  stress  is  on  “  loyalty  ”  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  His 
discarding  the  Person  of  its  Founder  ought  both  to  have  been 
discussed  and  justified.  A  like  arbitrariness  marks  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Gospel  records,  which  he  discards  while  falling 
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back  upon  the  support  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  vv4ien  discussing 
“  the  realm  of  Grace,”  Royce  fails  to  bring  out  the  second¬ 
ary  place  occupied  by  the  Church  as  the  mediating  ground 
of  spiritual  certitude  for  the  individual.  A  curious  feature 
is,  that  vve  pass  later  to  a  veiy^  abstract  conception  of  the 
“  beloved  community  ”  —  so  rarefied,  indeed,  as  to  make  his 
insistences  very  unpractical  and  intangible  in  character.  “  The 
universal  and  beloved  community  is  still  hidden  from  our 
imperfect  human  view,  and  will  remain  so,  how  long  we 
know  not”  (vol.  i.  p.  358).  I  do  not  personally  find  fault 
with  it,  I  am  simply  pointing  out  how  futile  it  tends  to  ren¬ 
der  his  concrete  insistences.  “  The  divine  Spirit  as  consti¬ 
tuting  the  unity  and  the  life  of  this  community  ”  —  such  is 
for  him  “  the  really  central  idea  of  any  distinctively  Chris¬ 
tian  metaphysic”  (vol.  ii.  pp.  15-16).  But  this  metaphysical 
Spirit  plays,  in  truth,  as  unreal  and  intangible  a  role  through¬ 
out  his  exposition  as  any  of  the  dogmas  of  traditional  the¬ 
ology  could  possibly  play.  He  has  too  many  ambiguities  and 
vague  generalities  for  his  discussions  to  be  satisfactory.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  terms  “  God  ”  and  “  Christ  ”  do  not 
appear  in  the  Index  of  these  two  volumes :  “  the  problem  of 
Christianity  ”  is  solved  without  them !  He  speaks  of  “  the 
redeeming  divine  Spirit”  in  the  Church  (vol.  ii.  p.  362)  ;  but 
why,  or  in  what  sense,  “  redeeming  ”  when  he  expressly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  purview  the  Redeemer  or  second  Person  of 
the  Trinity?  We  are  bidden  do  things  merely  because  Paul 
did  so,  though  Christ  and  the  Gospels  may  be  railed  oflF  as 
much  as  Royce  pleases.  It  cannot  be  said  there  is  much  con¬ 
sistent  philosophizing  in  it  all.  The  “  redeeming  ”  divine 
Spirit  “  that  saves  man  ”  dwells  “  in  the  Church  ”  (vol.  ii. 
p.  363).  It  sounds  very  pious;  but  what  does  it  mean? 
There  is  no  real  “  saving  ”  from  sin,  in  these  two  volumes, 
in  the  accepted  sense;  it  is  only  social  salvation  from  the 
moral  burden  of  the  individual. 

The  second  of  Royce’s  three  leading  ideas  of  Christianity 
is,  the  moral  burden  of  the  individual  which  Royce  thinks 
the  individual  cannot  bear.  “  His  tainted  nature  forbids ;  his 
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guilt  weighs  him  down”  (vol.  i.  p.  116).  But  there  is  no  close 
dealing  with  this  moral  burden  of  the  individual,  merely  some 
discussion  of  the  self  in  its  social  contrasts  with  other  selves. 
If  the  moral  burden  of  the  individual  is  related  only  to  the 
social  community,  and  not  directly  and  primarily  to  God, 
then  is  Royce’s  treatment  of  it  radically  defective.  Royce 
cannot  be  allowed  to  interpose  even  a  churchly  collectivism 
between  the  soul  and  God.  In  fact,  any  system  which  would 
absorb  men,  without  this  condition  of  spiritual  individuality 
being  realized,  would  remain  more  or  less  irreligious.  The 
relief  which  Royce  offers  of  the  moral  burden  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  far  from  adequate. 

His  third  leading  idea  of  Christianity  is  the  idea  of 
atonement.  Royce  says  he  will  treat,  in  part,  of  aspects  of 
atonement  on  levels  where  Christianity  was  “  as  yet  wholly 
unknown.”  But  his  work  is  “  The  Problem  of  Christianity,” 
which  is  not  to  be  forsaken,  irrelevantly,  for  problems  out¬ 
side  Christianity.  Blindly  as  Royce  accepts  Paul’s  teaching 
as  to  the  Community,  he  yet  as  arbitrarily  rejects  Paul’s 
teaching  as  to  sin.  The  arbitrariness  of  his  whole  procedure 
strikes  an  independent  mind  at  every  turn.  It  is  unphilo- 
sophical  and  absurd  to  think  that,  in  so  putting  the  Pauline 
teaching  aside,  he  is  giving  a  solution  of  “  the  problem  of 
Christianity,”  as  he  professes  to  be  doing.  His  teaching  as 
to  the  guilt  of  the  past  is  dreary,  fatalistic,  comfortless,  and 
is  absolutely  transcended  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  fully 
apprehended.  Royce  says  he  is  dealing  with  “  the  purely 
human  aspect  ”  of  the  atonement,  and  it  is  certainly  a  human 
enough  affair.  But  this  is  to  shirk  “  the  problem  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  His  teaching  is  not  even  the  ghostly  shadow  of  the 
Christian  philosophy  of  redemption;  it  is  a  mere  form  of 
social  self-redemption  in  respect  of  the  community,  and  “  the 
problem  of  Christianity  ”  is  unresolved,  and  not  even  deeply 
sounded. 


Irvine,  Scotland. 


James  Lindsay. 
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A  Study  in  Christology:  The  Problem  of  the  relation  of 

the  two  Natures  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  By  Herbert  M. 

Relton,  D.D.,  with  Preface  by  Arthur  C.  Headlam,  D.D. 

8vo.  Pp.  xxiv,  278.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan 

and  Company.  1917.  $2.50. 

The  problem  of  Christology  is  always  with  us,  and 
every  earnest  contribution  towards  its  solution  calls  for 
consideration.  Although  we  shall  never  completely  solve 
it,  yet  approximations  towards  it  by  capable  hands  deserve 
attention  and  welcome.  The  problem  baffles,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  leave  it  alone,  for  “  we  are  so  constituted  that  we 
can  never  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  intellectual  bankruptcy  ” 
(p.  xviii).  The  Chalcedon  Christology  has  been  seriously 
criticized  of  recent  years  as  impossible,  and  objections  have 
been  raised  to  it  not  only  by  rationalistic  theologians,  but 
also  by  thoroughly  orthodox  and  true-hearted  men.  It  is 
this  that,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  compels  a  new  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  The  book  consists  of  the  substance  of  a 
thesis  for  the  D.D.  of  London,  and  is  written  to  support  the 
theory  of  Enhypostasia,  associated  with  the  name  of  Leon¬ 
tius  of  Byzantium.  Dr.  Relton  wishes  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  this  doctrine  for  modern  Christology  as  that  which 
is  likely  to  afford  the  best  and  most  likely  method  of  solu¬ 
tion.  The  thesis  is  in  three  parts.  First,  the  ancient  Christol¬ 
ogy  is  reviewed  from  the  time  of  Apollinarius  f though  Dr. 
Relton  always  calls  him  Apollinaris)  to  John  of  Damascus. 
Part  Two  discusses  the  modern  revolt  against  Chalcedon 
Christology  and  shows  how  these  objections  can  be  met  by  the 
doctrine  associated  with  Leontius.  Then  the  book  closes  with 
a  review  of  some  recent  attempts  at  Christological  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  indicates  the  general  drift  of  speculation.  Dr.  Relton 
frankly  admits  that  his  view  does  not  carry  us  much  further 
than  the  furthest  point  reached  by  the  ancient  theologians, 
but  he  maintains  that  it  offers  to  us  a  theory  by  which  we 
can  present  to  the  modern  mind  a  view  of  Christ’s  nature 
which  is  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  complete  New  Testa¬ 
ment  portrait  of  our  Lord.  The  book  is  written  with  great 
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ability,  is  marked  by  adequate  knowledge,  penned  in  a  fine 
spirit,  and  is  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  latest  and  best  that 
has  been  written.  It  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  subject. 
Dr.  Headlam  writes  an  interesting  preface  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  put  Dr.  Relton’s  position  in  somewhat  simpler 
language.  This  preface  alone  is  a  valuable  presentation  of 
the  problem,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  all  we  can  need  is  a 
close  adherence  to  the  New  Testament  picture  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Headlam  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  book  marks  a  distinct 
advance  on  current  methods  of  dealing  with  the  question, 
and  with  this  we  heartily  agree.  It  is  a  fine  work  and  one 
that  can  be  heartily  commended  to  all  students.  We  should 
like  to  see  it  used  as  a  textbook  in  our  Theological  Colleges; 
and  certainly  the  writer,  for  one,  will  take  care  to  make  use 
of  it  in  his  lectures. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

Toronto,  Out. 

Our  Troublesome  Religious  Questions.  By  Edward 

Leigh  Pell.  8vo.  Pp.  251.  New  York;  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company.  1917.  $1.35,  net. 

If  this  book  were  judged  only  by  the  Preface,  the  reader 
would  be  apt  to  think  the  author  was  very  radical  and  trying 
to  “  shock  ordinary  people,”  for  he  says  that  he  sends  out  the 
book  ”  uncensored  ”  and  writes  as  “  a  rebel.”  But  his  ”  re¬ 
bellion  ”  is  only  concerned  with  manner  and  method,  and  he 
rightly  pleads  for  frankness  and  the  absence  of  all  handicap. 
Then  come  eighteen  chapters  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  ques¬ 
tions,  including  such  interesting  and  valuable  topics  as  “  Why 
do  our  Colleges  turn  out  so  many  unbelievers ;  ”  “  Why  do 
so  many  brilliant  men  reject  Christianity;”  “What  is  the 
trouble  between  religion  and  science.”  On  all  the  topics  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Pell  writes  with  uncommon  freshness  and  force, 
and  his  way  of  putting  his  points  is  at  once  living,  acute,  and 
impressive.  The  book  is  admirable  for  its  truth  and  uncon¬ 
ventionality,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  preachers  and 
teachers  as  well  as  young  people  themselves.  It  will  make 
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readers  think  to  some  purpose,  and  will  enable  many  to  see 
that  those  who  believe  in  loving  God  “  with  all  their  minds  ” 
can  still  retain  faith  in  the  Bible,  the  supernatural,  and  the 
miraculous,  and  that  they  are  neither  dead  nor  even  dying. 

^  w.  H.  G.  T. 

The  Hebrew-Christian  Messiah.  The  presentation  of  the 
Messiah  to  the  Jews  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mat¬ 
thew.  By  A.  Lukyn  Williams,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xxii, 
425.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1917.  $3.50. 

What  is  known  as  the  Warburtonian  Lectures  consists  of  a 
series  of  twelve  delivered  before  the  great  English  Legal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London.  This  Ixxik  contains  the  lec¬ 
tures  so  delivered  during  the  years  1911-1915.  The  purpose 
was  threefold.  First,  to  attempt  to  understand  the  motives 
and  the  teaching  of  the  First  Gospel  as  apprehended  by  con¬ 
temporary  Jewish  believers ;  second,  to  expound  the  teaching 
in  relation  to  ourselves ;  third,  to  be  of  service  in  the  cause 
of  presenting  Christ  to  the  Jews  of  to-day.  The  result  is  a 
singularly  fresh  and  most  helpful  treatment  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel.  Each  lecture  is  devoted  to  some  special  subject  and, 
after  an  introduction,  there  are  discussions  dealing  with  the 
Jewish  parties,  the  Messiah  as  the  Healer  of  Disease,  as 
Teacher,  as  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  Son 
of  God.  Then  the  three  last  lectures  deal  with  such  important 
subjects  as  “  The  Messiah  of  the  Apocalyptists,”  “  The  Mes¬ 
siah  of  the  Cross,”  and  “  The  Messiah — the  Victor.”  Dr. 
Williams  is  one  of  the  best-informed  scholars  to-day  on  all 
things  Jewish,  and  his  criticisms  of  Montefiore,  Friedlander, 
and  other  Jewish  writers,  are  refreshing  in  their  candor  and 
cogency.  The  book  accepts  more  of  the  modern  critical 
position  on  the  Gospel  than  we  think  justified  by  historical 
scholarship ;  for  example,  as  to  “  Q,”  the  date  of  the  First 
Gospel,  and  its  probable  authorship.  But  these  are  as  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  the  able  and  satisfying  treatment  of  the 
contents  of  our  St.  Matthew.  Dr.  Williams’s  book  is  one 
to  be  consulted  and  used  continually  on  all  modern  problems 
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connected  with  oiir  Lord  as  seen  in  the  First  Gospel.  He  has 
provided  a  contribution  to  the  New  Testament  of  the  high¬ 
est  value.  While  it  may  be  impossible  to  accept  every  one 
of  the  author’s  conclusions,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  eminently 
satisfying,  and  its  conclusion  is  stated  in  unmistakable  terms 
that  the  lineaments  of  the  portrait  of  the  Hebrew  Christian 
Messiah  include  “  The  Christ  of  Prophecy,  the  Great  Phy¬ 
sician,  the  famous  Teacher,  the  Davidic  King,  the  Perfect 
Man,  Very  God  of  Very  God,  the  Inaugurator  of  the  Divine 
rule,  the  willing  Ransom,  the  Conqueror  of  the  grave,  who 
claims  the  obedience  of  the  nations,  and  is  ever  present  with 
His  people.”  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Williams  closes  with  the 
words:  “This  is  my  Beloved,  this  is  my  Friend.”  Many 
readers  will  feel  the  same.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

The  Foundation  of  Modern  Religion:  A  Study  in  the 
Task  and  Contribution  of  the  Medieval  Church.  By  Her¬ 
bert  B.  Workman.  D.D.,  LL.D.  8vo.  Pp.  249.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1917.  $1.25,  net. 

The  author  is  well  known  in  England  for  his  scholarly 
works  on  the  Middle  Ages,  and  this  volume  embodies  the 
Cole  Lectures  for  1916,  delivered  before  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  the  course  of  six  chapters  he  treats  of  “  The  Church 
and  Its  Task  in  the  Middle  Ages”;  “The  Dawn  of  the 
Missionary  Conscience  of  the  Church  ” ;  “  The  Ideals  and 
Antagonistic  Forces  of  the  Middle  Ages  ” ;  “  The  Dawn  of 
the  Modern  Social  Consciousness  ” ;  “  The  Monks  and  Their 
Work  ” ;  “  Medieval  Educational  Ideals  and  Methods.”  It 
is  of  great  interest  to  see  Roman  Catholicism  treated  by  a 
scholarly  Methodist,  and  it  is  specially  valuable  to  students  to 
have  noted  the  good  points  of  what  are  often  and  rightly 
called  the  Dark  Ages.  Some  may  think  that  the  book  is  too 
sympathetic  to  Romanism,  but  Dr.  Workman  believes  that 
the  principle  of  continuity  underlies  everything  and  thereby 
testimony  is  borne  to  the  mind  and  purpose  of  Christ.  At 
the  same  time  he  does  not  gloss  over  the  manifest  evils,  for 
he  speaks  with  care  and  yet  with  strength  on  the  errors  asso- 
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elated  with  sacerdotalism.  The  book  is  full  of  acute  and 
illuminating  criticisms  which  will  be  welcomed  as  guides 
for  the  ordinary  reader  and  student.  It  is  impossible  to  call 
attention  to  various  points  of  real  value.  Thus,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  persecution,  it  is  shown  that  Christianity  suffered  in 
this  respect  because  of  her  intolerance  of  heathenism  and  that 
if  she  had  been  content  to  live  and  let  live  she  would  not  have 
been  persecuted.  “An  unaggressive  Christianity  would  never 
have  conquered  the  Empire”  (p.  148).  The  conclusion  is 
that,  with  all  its  defects,  the  Medieval  Church  was  marked 
by  not  a  little  moral  grandeur,  and  that  while  we  mourn  over 
its  superstition  and  point  to  deep  errors,  limited  vision,  rough 
methods  and  warped  ideals,  there  was  also  much  inward 
nobleness,  magnificent  self-sacrifice,  and  genuine  spiritual 
experience.  Dr.  Workman’s  great  learning,  historical  bal¬ 
ance,  and  sympathetic  insight,  have  never  been  seen  to  better 
advantage,  and  his  book  will  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  Middle  Ages  which  they  will  not  easily  find  else¬ 
where.  But  so  valuable  a  book  surely  ought  to  have  had  an 
index.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

God,  the  Invisible  King.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  8vo.  Pp.  174. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1917.  $1.25. 

“  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  book,”  says  the  author,  “  that 
has  been  invented  or  constructed  by  the  writer;  I  have  been 
but  scribe  to  the  spirit  of  my  generation  ”  (p.  171).  This 
statement  explains  the  contradictions  by  which  the  reader  is 
nonplussed  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  the  writer 
really  believes.  Mr.  Wells’s  book  is  a  pot  into  which  he  has 
thrown  gold,  silver,  hay,  stubble,  and  a  large  amount  of 
materia  straminea,  without,  as  a  rule,  naming  the  sources 
whence  he  has  gathered  his  strange  farrago.  One  only  ac¬ 
knowledgment  is  made  at  the  end  of  his  volume.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  God  as  finite,  he  tells  us,  he  owes  to  his  “  friend 
and  master,  that  very  great  American,  the  late  William 
James.” 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  most  vital  part  of  Mr. 
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Wells’s  new  belief  was  made  in  America  from  materials  sup¬ 
plied  (before  the  War)  by  Germany.  Thi^  part  concerns  the 
nature  of  God.  God,  according  to  Mr.  Wells,  is  finite,  that 
is,  He  is  not  omniscient.  He  is  not  omnipotent. 

“  Christian  thought  struggles  towards  it  [the  new  belief],  with 
the  millstones  of  Syrian  theology,  and  an  outrageous  mythology 
of  incarnation  and  resurrection  about  its  neck.  When  at  last 
our  present  bench  of  bishops  join  the  early  fathers  of  the  church 
in  heaven,  there  will  be,  1  fear,  a  note  of  reproach  in  their  greet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ingenious  person  who  saddled  them  with  omnipotens. 
Still  more  disastrous  for  them  has  been  the  virgin  birth”  (p.  19). 

And  again,  in  a  like  strain  of  levity  which  verges  on  inso¬ 
lence  : — 

”  The  fact  that  God  is  finite  is  one  upon  which  those  who  think 
clearly  among  the  new  believers  are  very  Insistent.  .  .  .  None  of 
us  really  pray  to  that  fantastic,  unqualified  danse  d  trots,  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  which  the  wranglings  and  disputings  of  the  worthies  of 
Alexandria  and  Syria  declared  to  be  God”  (p.  7). 

And  again,  confusing  faith  with  self-assertion  and  nega¬ 
tion  : — 

“  Never  more  shall  we  return  to  those  who  gather  under  the 
cross.  By  faith  we  disbelieved  and  denied.  By  faith  we  said  of 
that  stuffed  scarecrow  of  divinity,  the  Nicene  Deity,  ‘  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  God.’  And  by  faith  we  have  found  God”  (p.  13). 

We  hope  Mr.  Wells  will  omit  this  last  passage  if  he  should 
think  it  worth  while  to  republish  this  work.  It  is  much  worse 
than  bad  taste.  A  finite  God  is  the  God  Mr.  Wells  proposes 
to  substitute  for  the  God  the  Father  Almighty  Who  has  been 
“  our  help  in  ages  past.” 

Englishmen  are,  as  a  rule,  shy  of  speaking  a  language  they 
are  imperfectly  acquainted  with.  I  remember  how  amused  I 
used  to  be  in  Germany  by  those  who  spoke  (so-called)  Eng¬ 
lish  before  they  had  picked  up  more  than  a  few  words  of  the 
language.  Mr.  Wells  blunders  badly  in 'some  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  pronouncements,  but  is  blissfully  unconscious  of  the 
amusement  he  is  affording  to  his  hearers  who  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  language  that  he  unwittingly  speaks  with 
such  a  broad  German  accent. 
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*'  It  was  left  for  the  Alexandrians,”  continues  Mr.  Wells,  “  for 
Alexander,  for  little,  red-haired,  busy,  wire-pulling  Athanasius  to 
find  out  exactly  what  their  Master  was  driving  at,  three  centuries 
after  their  Master  was  dead”  (p.  28). 

But  who  is  this  Alexander  whom  Mr.  Wells  creates  to  be 
the  founder  of  the  Alexandrians  ?  Alexander  the  world 
conqueror,  we  know,  but  not  Alexander  the  theologian. 
And  how  could  Athanasius  be  “  wire-pulling  ”  when  he  stood 
alone  against  the  world,  —  Athanasius  contra  mundum?  And 
who  is  this  Rufinius  alluded  to  on  the  next  page?  And  what 
a  monstrous  misstatement  is  that  found  on  page  2 :  “  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  not  at  first  anything  more  than  a  sect  of  Juda¬ 
ism  ” !  Why  then  did  the  Jewish  rulers  crucify  Christ  by 
the  authorization  of  the  Roman  Governor  of  Judaea  if  He 
only  founded  another  Jewish  sect?  In  Christ  Himself  there 
was  no  trace  of  Judaism  —  He  came  to  be  the  Light  of  the 
spirits  of  men,  the  Light  of  the  whole  world.  His  teaching, 
even  two  thousand  years  after  His  death  and  resurrection, 
is  imparted  to  His  disciples  everywhere  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Christ  is  the  .One  Universal  Teacher,  and  beside  Him  there 
is  none  other  who  speaks  first-hand  the  words  of  God  to  the 
spirits  of  men. 

In  the  most  vital  matter  of  all,  the  new  belief  advocated  by 
Mr.  Wells  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  mankind.  It  has  no 
light  upon  the  Hereafter.  Christ  Himself  alone  gives  us  this 
light.  Christ  Himself  rose  from  death  unscathed,  and  thereby 
assured  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  the  word  of  God  in  their 
keeping  that  they  should  not  see  death,  but  should  pass  from 
earth  to  be  partners  of  His  eternal  glory.  All  the  early 
Christians  thought  of  the  glory  of  God  as  the  goal  of  each 
of  their  individual  lives. 

It  is  in  vain  for  Biology  and  Mr.  Wells  to  tell  us  that  the 
life  of  the  race  is  all  that  matters.  We  know  different.  It 
.is  futile  for  Zoology  and  Mr.  Wells  to  class  men  with  apes 
in  the  scale  of  existence.  We  know  different.  Our  bodies 
are  made  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  it  is  true,  and 
our  bones  of  calcium  and  phosphorus ;  but  our  spirits  are 
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eternally  God’s  and  will  pass  from  the  body  into  God’s  pres¬ 
ence.  This  has  been  the  belief  of  eighteen  centuries  of  be¬ 
lieving  men  and  women  before  men’s  spirits  had  been 
blinded  by  the  modern  cynical  materialism,  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  miseries  and  sorrows  of  the  present  War.  And 
this  belief  has  been  founded,  is  founded,  and  will  be  founded 
on  the  Personality  and  Love  of  the  Triune  God. 

Christianity  is  not  Churchianity.  It  is  separate  from  sacer¬ 
dotalism.  It  has  no  priests.  It  is  a  message  of  the  love 
of  God  to  the  individual  spirit,  spoken  by  Christ,  interpreted 
and  respoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mr.  Wells  is  unable  to  see 
Christ  in  His  glory  by  reason  of  the  mists  of  ecclesiasticism, 
which  he  mistakes  for  Christianity.  When  by  the  light  and 
life  of  the  Holy  Spirit  those  mists  are  dispersed,  he  will  no 
longer  put  Islam  before  Christ  or  desire  a  religion  with  no 
revelation  and  no  founder. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  book  that  show  the  visit- 
ings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  spirit  of  the  writer.  On  page 
155  the  description  of  the  loving  forgiveness  of  God  is  true 
to  the  deepest  Christian  experience,  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
true.  On  page  111  there  is  an  expression  of  optimism  with 
regard  to  the  future  life  of  the  world: — 

“  In  a  few  score  years  the  faith  of  the  true  God  will  he  spread¬ 
ing  about  the  world.  The  few  halting  confessions  of  God  that  one 
hears  here  and  there  to-day,  like  that  little  twittering  of  birds  that 
comes  before  the  dawn,  will  have  swollen  to  a  choral  unanimity. 
In  but  a  few  years  the  whole  world  will  be  openly,  confessedly 
preparing  for  the  kingdom.” 

This  kingdom  is  to  be  set  up  here  on  earth,  according  to 
Mr.  Wells.  Heaven  is  ruled  out  of  existence  because  the 
scientist  cannot  see  it.  But  we  who  have  lost  those  dear  to 
us  by  death  do  not  expect  — nor  would  we  desire  —  to  meet 
them  again  in  a  world  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  of  decay  and 
dissolution.  We  look  for  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  We 
believe  that  they  who  went  from  us  are  even  now  in  the  glory 
of  God,  and  we  expect  to  join  them  there.  This  is  the  goal 
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and  purpose  of  “  our  little  life  ”  on  earth,  which  under  its 
present  limitations  can  never  be  made  anything  but  a  little 
life.  Our  great  life,  our  unlimited  life,  is  beyond  in  the  place 
of  the  glory  of  the  spirits  of  the  children  of  God.  “  Oh  how 
beautiful,”  said  Frances  Willard  as  she  died,  “  to  be  with 
God !  ”  And  another  whose  soul  was  athirst  for  the  glory 
of  God  long  ago  said :  “  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake 

up  after  thy  likeness.”  And  to  the  Christian  there  is  no  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  before. 

E.  S.  Buchanan. 

New  York  City. 

The  Preacher’s  Ideals  and  Inspirations.  (Lectures  on 
the  George  Shepard  Foundation,  Bangor  Convocation, 
1916.)  By  William  J.  Hutchins,  Professor  of  Homi¬ 
letics  in  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology.  12mo. 
Pp.  187.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1917. 
$1.00,  net. 

In  the  brief  Foreword  the  author  says: — 

“  The  addresses  which  make  up  this  book  were  prepared  not  for 
the  extraordinary  preacher,  but  for  the  average  man  who  in  a 
small  parish  in  the  face  of  grave  difficulties  tries  to  continue  true 
to  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  to  the  teachings  of  his  seminary  days, 
and  to  the  demands  of  the  living  present.” 

”  The  colloquial  style  of  spoken  address  has  been  retained  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  bring  to  the  reader  a  little  of  the  atmosphere  of 
frank  comradeship  which  pervaded  all  the  gatherings  of  the  Con¬ 
vocation.” 

Those  annual  convocations  at  Bangor,  to  which  ministers 
of  the  class  described  come  for  a  brief  season,  year  after 
year,  from  different  parts  of  New  England,  for  physical  re¬ 
creation,  mental  refreshment,  and  spiritual  quickening  are 
usually  jolly  gatherings,  especially  when  men  like  Professor 
Hutchins,  of  genial  personality,  scholarly  attainments,  and 
wide  reading,  occupy  the  George  Shepard  Lectureship. 

The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  are  as  follows:  I.  The 
Preacher  and  His  Times ;  II.  The  Preacher  and  His  Sermon : 
HI.  The  Preacher  and  His  Bible;  IV.  Abraham  Lincoln: 
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The  Preacher’s  Teacher;  and  V.  The  Preacher  and  His 
Master. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  these  lectures  are  interesting,  instructive,  and  well 
adapted  to  fulfill  the  helpful  purpose  of  the  author  as 
quoted  from  his  Foreword.  But  their  interest  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  particular  class  represented  in  his  audience;  they 
possess  an  interest  for  readers  of  almost  every  sort,  because 
of  the  rare  qualities  and  varied  learning  displayed  by  him. 
The  book  indicates  an  uncommon  personal  charm,  versatility 
of  talent,  breadth  of  mind,  and  a  wide  range  of  reading, 
joined  to  a  retentive  memory  which  has  enabled  him  to  en¬ 
rich  his  discussions  with  apparently  an  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  learning.  We  may  apply  to  the  author  the  praise  bestowed 
by  an  intelligent  admirer  of  Archbishop  Leighton :  “  He  pos¬ 
sessed  the  moral  alchemy  which  turns  all  kinds  of  learning 
into  Christian  gold.  .  .  .  There  never  was  a  more  correct 
picture  of  a  writer’s  mind,  nor  one  producing  a  deeper  con¬ 
viction  of  the  richness  of  its  stores.” 

Limitations  of  space  allow  only  the  briefest  characterization 
of  the  lectures. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  first  lecture,  the  author  pro¬ 
claims  and  gives  convincing  proof  of  a  new  revival  of  inter¬ 
est  in  religion  in  which  is  manifested  “  a  new  and  profound 
appreciation  of  Jesus,  His  teachings,  His  character.  His  regal 
authority  in  the  realm  of  spirit.”  Convinced  of  this  as  an 
indubitable  fact,  the  author  expresses  his  belief  that  “  the 
great  days  of  preaching  are  come  back.  Only  let  us  go  forth 
to  meet  them,  and  to  greet  them  as  they  come.” 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  second  lecture,  having  stated  that 
the  substance  of  the  sermon  is  not  new,  only  its  form,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  time,  the  lecturer  shows.  How  the  preacher 
may  hope  to  prepare  and  preach  sermons  to  his  times. 
Through'  his  modes  of  preparation,  his  reading,  pastoral  vis¬ 
iting,  his  habits  of  study,  and  cultivating  “  determinately,”  as 
did  Dr.  Bushnell  and  Phillips  Brooks,  “  the  preacher’s  habit 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  295.  10 
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of  mind,”  taking  care  that  it  does  not  become  a  monomania. 
Once  formed,  the  habit  “  persists  and  flourishes  without 
assistance.” 

In  this  second  lecture,  and  the  third,  Professor  Hutchins 
by  his  practical  suggestions  and  happy  illustrations  discloses 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  homiletic  professor’s  work  and 
training  to  the  preacher.  Be  the  preacher  a  young  man  or  a 
veteran  in  the  ministry  he  finds  the  training  profitable.  The 
young  man  needs  it  for  initial  guidance ;  the  veteran,  “  Lest 
he  forget.”  The  late  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor,  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  Qiurch,  New  York  City,  found  it  beneficial  to  himself, 
eminent  preacher  though  he  was,  to  buy  every  new  volume 
of  Homiletics  that  came  from  the  press.  He  would  have  de¬ 
lighted  “  to  continue  true  to  the  dreams  of  his  youth  ” 
through  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 

In  the  third  lecture  the  author  handles  his  subject  ably  and 
wisely.  The  ministerial  reader  will  find  in  it  fruitful  topics 
for  many  sermons,  and  the  Christian  layman,  troubled  over 
the  alleged  mischief  done  to  the  Bible  by  the  modern  critics, 
will  have  his  anxiety  largely  removed.  They  have  not  de¬ 
stroyed  either  its  credibility  or  its  power.  The  lecturer  truly 
says,  “  The  old  preachers  of  the  first  rank,  men  who  knew 
nothing  of  our  higher  criticism,  speak  to  us  still  with  an  in¬ 
tense,  vital,  exigent  present-day  appeal  and  power.” 

The  fourth  lecture,  we  are  told,  was  given  to  an  audience 
in  which  laymen  predominated.  It  is  in  perfect  harmony, 
not  incongruous,  with  the  other  lectures.  It  should  be  read 
by  preachers  and  laymen  of  the  whole  country,  and  Lincoln 
be  accepted  by  us  all  as  our  teacher.  Indorsing  the  words 
of  Professor  Hutchins,  we  “  love  to  think  of  him  who  has 
been  our  teacher,  as  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  things,  still 
fighting  for  his  country,  and  teaching  us  to  fight  the  better, 
with  persuasive  words  chosen  from  the  armory  of  the  com¬ 
mon  speech,  welded  with  exceeding  care  into  weapons  di¬ 
rected  straight  to  the  hearts,  the  wills  of  men.” 

In  the  final  lecture  Professor  Hutchins  states  Christ’s 
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method  of  appeal,  and  the  method  he  wishes  his  ministers  to 
employ  to  win  for  him  universal  empire.  Not  by  the  appeal 
of  the  sword,  nor  by  military  force  of  any  kind,  but  by  the 
appeal  of  persuasive  speech.  He  appeals  to  certain  universal 
desires  of  men ;  as,  for  the  knowledge  of  God ;  for  friendship 
with  God.  “  It  is  only  by  the  communications  we  have  with 
the  Infinite,”  says  Maeterlinck,  “  that  we  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  ” ;  for  the  certain  verification  by 
their  souls  of  the  two  fundamental  postulates  of  Christianity, 
(1)  that  God  can  be  known,  and  (2)  that  God  can  be  known 
as  a  friend.  Another  universal  desire  is,  to  have  the  power 
of  sin  over  the  soul  broken;  another,  that  the  fear  of  death 
may  be  taken  away;  another,  that  a  sure,  divine  guide  of  the 
soul  in  the  way  of  righteousness  may  be  given  us.  The  lec¬ 
turer  shows,  in  conclusion,  that  Jesus  appeals  to  these  uni¬ 
versal  desires  of  the  human  soul,  “  to  satisfy  them  with  a 
sublime  fulfillment  ” ;  that  conscious  personally  of  having  had 
these  desires  realized,  the  preacher  “  with  limitless  confidence 
voices  His  appeal  to  men,”  and  that  “  the  preacher’s  Master 
will  not  permit  the  preacher’s  hope  to  be  put  to  shame.” 

Albert  H.  Currier. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

American  Poets  and  their  Theology.  By  Augustus  Hop¬ 
kins  Strong,  D.D.,  President  Emeritus  of  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary ;  author  of  “  The  Great  Poets  and 
their  Theology,”  “  Systematic  Theology,”  “  Philosophy  and 
Religion,”  “  Christ  in  Creation,”  etc.,  8vo.  Pp.  xxiii,  485. 
Philadelphia :  The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  1916.  $1.00, 
net. 

In  these  times  of  high  prices  it  is  a  mystery  how  a  book  of 
this  size  and  character  can  be  published  for  one  dollar.  The 
volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  is  packed  with  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  criticisms  of  nine  great  American  poets. 
In  each  case  the  criticism  includes  a  fair  and  full  treatment  of 
the  author’s  works  and  an  ample  selection  of  specimens.  The 
poets  whose  work  is  brought  under  consideration  are  William 
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Cullen  Bryant,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  John  Greenleaf  Whit¬ 
tier,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Sidney  Lanier,  and 
Walt  Whitman.  Of  these  Whittier  is  called  the  most  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  his  poems  are  characterized  as  profoundly  and  per¬ 
vasively  religious.  Longfellow  is  declared  “  of  all  American 
poets  the  most  beloved.”  “  The  Biglow  Papers  ”  are  said  to 
be  the  greatest  work  of  Lowell.  Of  Whitman  he  says,  “He 
could  not  tell  the  commonplace  from  the  inspired.”  Everybody 
interested  in  American  literature  will  desire  to  possess  this 
volume. 

Systematic  Theology.  By  S.  J.  Gamertsfelder,  D.D., 
Ph.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
the  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  593. 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  C.  Hauser,  Agent. 

Systematic  theology  has  a  well-defined  province  which 
should  not  fail  to  be  recognized.  Its  aim  is  to  present  the 
truths  revealed  in  the  Bible,  in  such  orderly  form  that  they 
shall  be  seen  to  be  truths  of  universal  significance  supple¬ 
menting  those  of  natural  religion.  With  this  aim  implicitly 
in  view  Dr.  Gamertsfelder  has  presented  a  work  of  lasting 
value,  and  one  which  will  be  of  great  service  both  in  the 
classroom  and  to  the  general  reader.  Starting  from  the  true 
scientific  basis  that  in  religion,  as  in  natural  science,  we  are 
dealing  with  facts  capable  of  that  degree  of  proof  which 
renders  belief  in  them  imperative  to  a  reasoning  mind,  he 
traverses  the  whole  field  from  the  origin  of  the  universe  to 
the  “  last  things  ”  relating  to  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

The  carefulness  of  the  author’s  statements  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  two  or  three  examples.  Respecting  the  inerrancy 
of  Scripture,  he  writes: — 

“  Inerrancy  In  the  revelation  does  not  require  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion  In  the  mechanical  work  required  In  publishing  a  record  of 
revelation.  Inspiration  of  the  organs  of  revelation  does  not  de¬ 
mand  that,  the  amanuenses,  or  copyists,  or  printers  were  Infallible 
men.  There  Is  still  legitimate  work  to  be  done  by  textual  critics 
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to  find  a  text  that  will  accord  most  fully  with  the  original  ”  (pp. 
115,  116). 

Respecting-  the  question  of  man’s  evolution  we  find  this 
acute  remark: — 

“  The  teaching  of  theistlc  evolution  on  the  origin  of  man,  and 
the  Traducian  Theory  on  the  origin  of  souls,  agree  in  many  points; 
we  will  rejoice  to  see  the  day  when  science  and  theology  agree 
in  essential  points”  (p.  360); 

and  upon  original  sin,  this: — 

"  Original  sin  is  that  corruption  of  the  human  heart  in  which 
every  offspring  of  Adam  appears  in  this  world;  a  corruption 
whereby  man  is  inclined  to  evil  and  that  continually.  Without 
any  special  revelation  on  this  subject  a  careful  induction  of  the 
facts  Involved  in  human  history  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Inclinations  and  tendencies  to  evil  manifest  themselves  very  early 
in  the  development  of  the  moral  life  of  a  child”  (p.  397); 

thus  avoiding  those  theories  which  would  ascribe  positive 
guilt  to  the  character  of  the  newborn  babe.  The  word  “  orig¬ 
inal,”  as  so  often  with  adjectives,  modifies  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  noun  to  which  it  is  affixed.  This  was  recognized  by 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  when  he  wrote  in  his  Commentary  on 
Romans  that  “  original  sin  ”  differed  from  actual  sin  in  that 
there  was  no  turpitude  attaching  to  it. 

The  Religion  of  Power:  A  Study  of  Christianity  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Quest  for  Salvation  in  the  Graeco-Roman  World, 
and  its  Significance  for  the  Present  World.  (The  Sprunt 
Lectures,  delivered  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  1916.)  By  Harris  E.  Kirk,  D.D.  8vo. 
Pp.  xi,  317.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Company.  1916. 
$1.50,  net. 

This  volume,  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  preachers  and  deep¬ 
est  thinkers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  worthy  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  every  library,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  an  excellent 
antidote  to  the  flood  of  current  shallow  publications  treating 
of  the  various  phases  of  Christianity.  In  his  conclusion  the 
author  forcibly  says :  “For  the  past  four  hundred  years  the 
world  has  been  steadily  drifting  away  from  a  spiritual  view  of 
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life.  .  .  .  The  revival  of  learning  has  had  a  larger  influence  on 
modern  opinion  than  the  Protestant  reformation.  .  .  .  The 
modern  man  has  become  so  accustomed  to  the  development  and 
enjoyment  of  the  material  estate  that  he  has  forgotten  his  real 
relation  to  it.  He  is  in  reality  a  tenant,  but  he  acts  as  if  he 
owned  it.  .  .  .  The  modern  world  is  penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish.  It  ranks  the  achievements  of  civilisation  above  the 
transforming  power  of  true  religion,  because  its  interest  is 
chiefly  in  this  world.  But  civilisation  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
progress.  Civilisation  deals  with  the  externals  of  life,  but  no 
more  alters  the  inner  constitution  of  human  nature  than  clothes 
can  transform  character”  (pp.  286-289). 

Still,  the  author  is  encouraged  by  the  apparent  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  present  condition  of  things  which  is  appearing  in 
various  quarters.  “  For  many  years  the  modern  man  has  been 
very  impatient  with  theology;  it  is  now  evident  that  he  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  dissatisfied  with  philosophy;  else  how  account 
for  the  popularity  of  such  anti-intellectual  notions  as  those  of 
Eucken,  Bergson  and  William  James?”  (p.  292).  In  the 
words  of  Paulsen,  “  Whatever  temple  science  may  build  there 
will  always  need  to  be  hard  by  a  Gothic  chapel  for  wounded 
souls.”  To  this  the  author  adds:  “  He  will  not  find  it  in  the 
domain  of  science;  neither  will  he  long  trust  himself  to  the 
half-and-half  schemes  that  go  by  the  name  of  ‘  vitalism,’  ‘  crea¬ 
tive  evolution,’  or  ‘  pragmatism  ’ ;  and  there  seems  nothing  left 
but  to  re-examine  his  fundamental  spiritual  requirements  and 
see  if  after  all  he  cannot  find  an  adequate  solution  in  historic 
Christianity”  (p.  297). 

The  Master’s  Way:  A  Study  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By 

Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Religion, 

Yale  University.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  553.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 

Press.  1917.  $1.75,  net. 

These  ninety-one  studies,  averaging  six  pages  each,  cover 
the  whole  life  of  Christ  as  told  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  They 
were  originally  published  in  the  Congregationalist,  but  have  all 
been  retouched  and  in  some  cases  rewritten  for  use  in  this 
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volume.  We  commend  the  author’s  words  to  those  who  doubt 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ :  “  I  have  read  the  labored 

efforts  of  men  to  throw  light  upon  the  psychological  and  moral 
problem  —  some  of  them  made  by  men  who  apparently  find  it 
easy  to  believe  almost  anything  except  the  plain  statements  of 
the  four  Gospels  —  and  I  cannot  for  myself  find  any  sufficient 
cause  for  that  transformation  except  the  solid,  veritable  fact 
that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and  certified  this  truth  to  the 
consciousness  of  those  doubting  men  by  appearing  to  them 
alive  ”  (p.  534). 

Indian,  Iranian  Mythology.  (The  Mythology  of  All 
Races.  Vol.  VI.)  By  A.  Berriedale  Keith,  D.C.L., 
Edinburgh  University,  and  Albert  J.  Carnoy,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Louvain.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  404.  Boston:  Mar¬ 
shall  Jones  Company.  1917. 

Indian  and  Iranian  mythologies  have  special  interest  to  us 
from  being  the  product  of  Aryan  races  having  a  common 
ancestry  with  the  civilized  races  of  Europe  which  have  ac¬ 
cepted  Christianity.  The  same  Christianity  which  penetrated 
and  transformed  the  civilization  of  Europe  made,  however, 
but  slight  impress  upon  the  Aryan  races  of  India  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  The  mythologies  connected  with  Brahmanism, 
Buddhism,  and  the  Zoroastrian  religion  do,  indeed,  show 
faint  evidences  of  their  contact  with  Christianity,  having  in¬ 
corporated  and  distorted  some  of  the  facts  related  in  the  New 
Testament.  All  these  are  brought  to  light  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  and  discussed  with  discretion.  No  more  complete  an¬ 
swer  to  the  charge  that  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  consist  largely  of  myths  can  be  found  than  by 
comparing  the  Old  Testament  history  with  the  mythological 
representations  so  fully  presented  in  the  present  volume. 
The  concise  majesty  of  the  account  of  Creation  given  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  human  atmosphere  per¬ 
vading  the  patriarchal  biographies,  are  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  accounts  of  Creation  given  in  both  the  Indian  and 
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the  Iranian  mythology.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  that  Christian  teachers  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  facts  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  set  forth  in  this 
volume.  The  Christian  apologist  can  nowhere  find  more  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  than  are  contained  in  the  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  Christianity  and  these  religions  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  nations  of  the  East.  In  the  present  volume  about 
two  thirds  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  Indian  Mythology,  and 
the  balance  to  Iranian,  though  more  than  fifty  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  notes  and  a  bibliography.  More  than  fifty  beautiful 
illustrations  adorn  the  volume,  and  convey  to  the  eye  the 
ideas  treated  so  fully  in  the  text.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  student  of  religion  can  afford  to  dispense  with  its 
reading. 

Art  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  Albert  Edward 
Bailey,  Director  of  Religious  Education,  Worcester  Acad- 
emv.  Mass.  12mo.  Pp.  x,  221.  Boston:  Pilgrim  Press. 
1917.  $1.50,  net. 

This  is  a  compendium  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  larger  book  on  “  The 
Gospel  in  Art,”  published  last  year,  and  will  serve  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  novice  in  art  into  the  secrets  of  the  most  important 
paintings  in  which  Christ  figures  from  his  birth  to  his  ascen¬ 
sion.  The  little  handbook  will  be  found  a  delight  to  those 
who  would  enjoy  with  understanding  the  work  of  many 
great  masters. 

The  Faith  and  the  Fellowship.  By  Oscar  L.  Joseph, 
B.D.,  and  an  introduction  by  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman. 
12mo.  Pp.  226.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.25,  net. 

This  book  has  the  uniqueness  of  being  written  by  a  man 
who  has  watched  the  workings  of  Christianity  in  India,  and 
seen  its  contrasts  with  the  ethnic  faiths.  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  in  this  light  the  characteristic  phases  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 
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The  Survival  of  Jesus:  a  Study  in  Divine  Telepathy.  By 
John  Huntley  Skrine,  D.D.  12mo.  Pp.  xiv,  326.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran.  $2.00,  net. 

That  Jesus  is  still  touching  human  life  by  the  same  direct 
contact  as  when  in  the  flesh,  and  that  this  belief  would  vitalize 
theology,  is  the  theme  of  this  book.  It  applies  the  new  sci¬ 
ence  of  psychical  research  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 
The  book  would  be  stronger  were  it  more  scientific,  and  less 
pervaded  by  the  obscurantism  of  sacramentarianism. 

Religious  Experience.  By  George  Preston  Mains.  12mo. 
Pp.  273.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1917.  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  book  always  writes  with  interest  and 
helpfulness  on  Christian  themes;  and  this  book  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  The  validity  of  Christian  experience  can  be  philosoph¬ 
ically,  historically,  and  scientifically  demonstrated ;  and  this 
the  author  has  done  for  a  class  of  readers  who  are  troubled 
by  a  too  technical  discussion. 

Understanding  the  Scriptures.  By  Francis  J.  McCon¬ 
nell,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  12mo. 
Pp.  144.  New  York:  The  Methodist  Book  Concern.  75 
cents,  net. 

These  are  the  Mendenhall  Lectures  at  De  Pauw  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  deal  with  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  of  life,  of  hu¬ 
manity,  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Cross.  The  lectures 
are  popular,  but  in  the  best  sense  sound. 

The  Prophecy  of  Micah.  By  Arthur  J.  Tait,  D.D.  Be¬ 
lief  AND  Light:  Studies  in  the  Thought  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  By  W.  B.  Selbie,  Principal  of  Mansfield  College. 
The  Expository  Value  of  the  Revised  Version.  By 
George  Milligan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  *  16mo.  Pp. 
126,  146,  147.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  75 
cents  each,  net. 

Three  new  volumes  in  the  Short  Course  Series,  edited  by 
John  Adams,  D.D.  Popular  little  handbooks,  with  some  crit¬ 
ical  value,  but  with  more  of  homiletic  value. 
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Truths  that  Save.  By  Frank  H.  Dekker,  Minister  at  the 
Church  House,  Providence,  R.  I.  16mo.  Pp.  171.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.00,  net. 

Mr.  Dekker  has  done  a  wonderful  work  among  the  poor 
in  Providence.  He  has  vitalized  his  gospel,  and  here  in  this 
little  book  he  tells  of  actual  conversations  with  men  and 
women  struggling  toward  the  light.  The  book  is  fresh  and 
unconventional,  and  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  religion  of 
experience. 

The  Pauline  Idea  of  Faith  :  in  its  relation  to  Jewish  and 
Hellenistic  Religion.  By  William  Henry  Paine  Hatch, 
Professor  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
Pp.  92.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1917. 

This  is  a  searching  study  of  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith.  The 
author  finds  that  faith,  as  a  trust  in  a  personal  God,  un¬ 
touched  by  mysticism,  was  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  alone. 
This  Hebrew  doctrine  was  changed  by  St.  Paul  under  the 
influence  of  Philo  and  his  Graeco-Roman  environment,  so 
that  it  is  at  once  belief,  trust,  and  loyalty,  by  which  the 
Christian  enters  into  the  mystical  fellowship  with  Christ  and 
the  mystical  state  in  which  the  believer  lives.  His  old  rab¬ 
binic  training  saved  St.  Paul  from  extreme  mysticism  and 
sacramentarianism.  But  the  infusion  into  his  thought  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  mysticism  gave  to  Pauline  Christianity  its 
distinctive  and  valuable  character. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address.  By  Orton  H.  Carmichael. 
16mo.  Pp.  116.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1917. 
85  cents,  net. 

The  unfailing  interest  in  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address  is 
amply  met  in  this  little  volume,  which,  by  the  way,  sheds  much 
light  on  the  history  of  the  great  battle.  It  seems  that  the 
original  report  of  the  address  given  by  the  committee  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  was  practically  correct,  perhaps  more 
nearly  so  than  the  form  which  was  finally  given  by  Lincoln 
when  he  revised  it  for  publication.  Though  Lincoln  had  a 
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manuscript  in  his  hand,  he  evidently  in  speaking  made  some 
verbal  changes.  This  address,  and  Lincoln’s  letter  to  Mrs. 
Lydia  Bixby  consoling  her  for  the  death  of  her  five  sons  in  the 
Union  service,  are  justly  regarded  as  best  specimens  of  English 
literature. 

The  Book  of  Joy.  By  John  T.  Paris,  D.D.  12mo.  Pp. 
284.  1917.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran.  $1.00. 

Another  book  of  sketches  based  on  experience,  illustrating 
how  joy  came  into  lives  of  those  who  found  Christ  and 
walked  with  him  in  paths  of  unselfish  service.  Good  for 
homiletic  material. 


The  City  of  God:  A  Church  Cantata  for  Soprano,  Tenor 
and  Baritone  Solos,  with  Chorus  of  Mixed  Voices  and 
Orchestra  or  Organ  Accompaniment.  Written  for  the 
Celebration  of  the  Quadricentennial  of  the  Protestant  Ref¬ 
ormation.  Suitable  for  General  Use  or  for  Any  Festival 
Occasion.  The  Text  selected  from  Holy  Scripture  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Luther  D.  Reed,  D.D.  The  music  composed 
by  H.  Alexander  Matthews.  Pp.  v,  72.  New  York: 
G.  Schirmer.  75  cents,  net. 

A  well-written,  practical  composition  making  only  moder¬ 
ate  demands  as  concerns  both  performers  and  hearers.  The 
spirit  of  the  music  is  thoroughly  worthy  and  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  an  intelligent  audience  should  fail  to  enjoy  it. 

G.  W.  Andrews. 


Women  of  Belgium  Turning  Tragedy  to  Triumph.  By 
Charlotte  Kellogg.  With  an  Introduction  by  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  Chairman  of  The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  12mo.  Pp.  xviii,  210.  New  York  and  London: 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.  1917.  $1.00,  net. 

A  thrilling  account  of  what  the  women  of  Belgium  are 
doing  to  repair  the  unwonted  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  German  invasion.  Mr.  Hoover  writes,  that  “  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  Belgium  is  being  prevented  by  its  women.  .  .  .  The 
women  of  Belgium,  true  to  the  womanhood  and  motherhood 
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of  all  ages,  are  binding  the  wounds  and  healing  the  soul  of 
their  country”  (p.  10).  All  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  this 
book  go  to  relief  in  Belgium. 

China  Inside  and  Out.  By  George  A.  Miller.  Illustrated 
by  Alice  and  A.  W.  Best  from  photographs  by  the  author. 
12mo.  Pp.  183.  New  York:  Abingdon  Press.  $1.00,  net. 

A  series  of  intimate  sketches  by  an  observing  traveler  of 
the  human  life  of  China.  It  does  not  presume  to  philoso¬ 
phize,  simply  to  portray  life  as  the  author  saw  it  by  close 
contact.  The  sketches  add  much  to  the  letter  print. 

When  Christ  Comes  Again.  By  George  P.  Eckman. 
12mo.  Pp.  287.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press. 
$1.25,  net. 

A  popular  and  sane  presentation  of  the  Biblical  teaching 
on  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  is  not  superfluous  in  these 
days  of  extreme  and  indifferent  views.  Dr.  Eckman  writes 
for  those  who  lay  exclusive  emphasis  and  for  those  who  lay 
no  emphasis  at  all  upon  the  doctrine.  The  viewpoint  is  anti- 
premillenarian,  and  the  doctrine  is  stressed  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  greater  and  the  more  decisive  doctrines  of  the 
faith. 

Christian  Nurture.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  With  a  biographical  sketch  by  Professor 
Williston  Walker.  Revision  by  Professor  Luther  A. 
Weigle.  12mo.  Pp.  xxx,  351.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50,  net. 


